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' Note 


Designations for the coasts are popular rather 
than official and therefore vary in their pre- 
cision -- thus, for example, "The South Coast" 
is sometimes used to include Placentia Bay, and 
"The North East Coast" is sometimes used to 
include White Bay. 


"The French Shore" was the area in which fishing 
rights were ceded by treaty to France nial (ela! 
18th century. These rights were not abrogated 
until 1904, and the designation was commonly 
used throughout the 19th century. 
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ABSTRACT 


A pervasive element in the human geography of 
many areas is the phenomenon of rural depopulation through 
out-migration. This phenomenon has spread widely over the 
past two centuries and can be examined as a spatial and 
temporal progression through technigues commonly utilised 
in population geography. 

Though rural out-migration is widespread, its 
incidence is particularly felt in areas which are spatially 
and economically peripheral. Newfoundland is a good example 
of such an area: it is characterised by a fairly limited 
and inflexible rural economy but it also has within its 
boundaries a frontier area, Labrador, which has acted as 
a safety-valve for the partial relief of the longer-settled 
and overcrowded portions of the island. 

The Significance of population to geographic study 
is discussed and a representative selection of substantive 
and theoretical works on migration is then analysed. The 
notions of the migration field, the migration region and the 
mobility transition are selected as three organising concepts 
by which the phenomenon of human migration becomes a topic 
for geographic investigation. 

The growth and distribution of population in 
Newrouncland ms traced from the beginning of the 19th century 
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is examined. The scale and spatial organisation of internal 
movement over the period 1935-45 are then discussed, partic- 
ular emphasis being given to the significance of migration 
regions. This is followed by an examination of the patterns 
and causes of rural out-migration down to 1966. 

The contemporary movement of Newfoundlanders to 
Labrador, and the social and political background to that 
movement is discussed in detail and a Labrador Migration Field 
defined. This is followed by an analysis of the causes of the 
Labrador migrations and, consequent on these causes, the div- 
ision of the Field into different sub-regions. 

The utility of the concept of the mobility transition 
is admitted, though in a modified form, for the understanding 
of Newfoundland's population geography; the notion of the 
migration field is useful as a descriptive designation but 
cannot be used as a rigorously definitive measure for 
conditions other than those by which the field is initially 
Cerined -stoeamigration region is not felt to be a persistently 
powerful or immutable feature, and is seen in some ways to 
Pemitecouriice wath the migrationetield. »ineconciusion, 
some comments are made on the significance of the geographic 
study of population for applied geography and social and 


economic planning. 
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POPULATION IN GEOGRAPHY 


The RoraiG St Cer. Snow, in Nis first major work, 
Pilocedrinetnesmouth of one of his central characters -a 
statement of particular interest to geographers, though 
it would appear little noted by them: 


eesonLy yuste beginning toy realise said 
George, ‘what a wonderful invention a map is. 
Geography would be incomprehensible without 
maps. They've reduced a tremendous muddle of 
facts into something you can read at a glance. 
Now I suspect economics is fundamentally no 


more difficult than geography. Except that 
it's about things in motion. If only somebody 
could invent a dynamic map--'"1 


It would perhaps be unfair to tax Snow with misin- 
terpreting the nature of geography -- indeed, one suspects 
that his implied assessment of the relative thrusts of 
economics and geography is not too inaccurate for the time 
Cleve TCiigeee tt 1s clear nowever that an the threeececades 
Since Snow's incisive observation was made, geography has 
advanced enormously from preoccupation with the fixed and 
Staciceetoeconcern tor the fluid’ and dynamic. ~Invno area 


has this shift been more marked than in the area of human 


sehow, C.P., Strangers and Brothers, London, 1940, 
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geography, and in that area it has been especially marked 
in the field of population geography. 

ties peatcver all, only twenty years since, Trewartha 
made "A Case for Population Geography" the theme of his 
Presidential Address to the Association of American Geo- 
graphers. In this plea he noted the neglect of population 
as a theme for geographic research and suggested that, in 
part, this neglect was due to the arbitrary division of geo- 
graphy into physical and cultural elements: this "common 
two-fold subdivision of geographical science into physical 
and cultural has failed to provide a special niche for pop- 
ulation". ? To restore balance to geographic study, Trewartha 
asked that population be given an emphasis co-equal with 
that given to the physical and cultural elements for: 

Soe eto te en pOit Oe Pele ren ces aon 

which all the other elements are derived and 

from which they all, singly and collectively, 


derive significance and meaning. It is pop- 
ulation which furnishes the focus."3 


Dirervecindincandephialosophically ampiityiono schne case 
made by Trewartha, Hooson broached a topic which has been 
Go matter Of some contention amongst population geographers. 
He suggested that not only was a knowledge of the distribu- 
Pioneoe population, "a useful framework for practical atfairsy 


but that "the distribution of population is the key to the 


trenches Gia po Ae Case: LOYePopulaldolgcceur an 7, 
ere et eset 953). bi 80. This. wade the iinet oapeeat 
Statement on boptistion geography in English, though European 
geographers had been involved with population study for some 
time - see George, P., Introduction a l' étude géographique 
de la population du monde, Pare wel ols 
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whole geographical personality of a region and can endow 
regional geography with life, meaning and rere thee. This 
sentiment is more subtly repeated in the arguments of per- 
haps the most practised of American population geographers, 
Zelinsky, who saw his field as: 
"the science that deals with the ways in which 
the geographic character of places is formed by, 
and in turn reacts upon, a set of population 
phenomena that vary within it through both space 
and time as they follow their own behavioral 


laws, interacting one with another and with 
numerous non-demographic phenomena". 5 


This definition is probably one of the most explicit 
Pie eld, echoughi vires not icomforting » being ginstead 
Moai meciia Wingein ene cabholiecity of ,its embrace. -”lb is 
the particular emphasis that Zelinsky gives however, rather 
than his catholicity, that has caused later population geo- 
graphers to question the adequacy of his early definition. 
The argument would seem to be with his ultimate concern for 
the "geographic character of places" (c.f. Hooson's, "geo- 
Grapivealiipersonality sof ta region") sed Hispceritics , -admit-— 
tedisveamalapeltave pointed ‘out «that. "the emphasiscon) theychar— 
actenvyotyplacesiand jareal differences minimizes, at the, very 
Neastpabhiewimporthot Spatial sprocesses; andystressessdifier— 


ence at the expense of eer ere vietee The same class of 


Hoosony D.d.M., "The Distribution of Population as 
the Essential Geographic Expression", Canadian Geographer, 


Vi mee os pith. 1 2G , 


>Zelinsky, W., A Prologue to Population Geography, 
EProtewodd f0lifis, 1966, 0p.i5. 


Snemko, Go Jeretedleye Tier Geograpnicry Sludyscr .Popus 
Paond wie DonicOy-ow.—Gteal. {eds.), »Population Geography: 


aeneacer, wolewoevork, 1970, p. 2 
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criticism is directed at Trewartha -- "the major difficulty 
with (Trewartha's) definition is its implication of empha- 
sis on the unique". ’ 
It is, of course a perennial cause of conflict in 
geography as to whether the unique or the regular is the 
proper goal of investigation, and=1t 1S) probably erue, to 
say that the regular, made respectable by the progressive 
advances of the physical and biological’ sciences, now com- 
mands the attention of the majority of geographers as the 
most appropriate focus of study. It would be a pity how- 
ever, if, by so defining and directing our studies, we 
omitted to accept that unique cases are possible and even 
probable: indeed the very term 'regular' implies by defini- 
tion events or phenomena which are non-regular. Insofar 
as geography is at least partly associated with the social 
sciences, it would be unwise, and even unscientific to deny 
the existence of the unique. There is however no reason 
why research should not be prosecuted along what are now 
orthodox lines of scientific enquiry in the search for regu- 
larity, yet with a lively awareness being maintained for the 
deviation which, not itself substantial enough to constitute 
another order of regularity, may well be classed as unique. 
The criticisms of population geography as conceived 
by Trewartha, Zelinsky and Hooson, outlined above, may be 
resolved to a degree in the analysis of Ackerman who has em- 


phasised that the end result of the search for areal 
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differentiation alone might be somewhat barren: "we see 

it ... ending in a somewhat static Goan The escape from 
such an impasse is to be made firstly through the establish- 
ment of genetic relations, or processes, and finally through 
the study of covariant relations: in essence the emphasis 
is to be on processes and spatial interactions which illu- 
Minate and carry forward the reality of areal differentia- 
TAOl. 

Although there appears from the above analyses to 
be some emergent consensus amongst population geographers 
as to the scope, definition and appropriate methodology of 
their field it is less certain that the impact of the sub- 
field on geography as a whole had been all that Trewartha, 
for example, would have wished. This experience however is 
not confined solely to geography, and one of the clearest 
statements of the oblique attention paid to the systematic 
study of population by social scientists has been made by 
the American economist, Easterlin: 

"The attitude of economists toward population 

ProwmiptsecuLrlouseyewambivealent. “Theverleccs: 

Oreoope wation orowth are. accepted as amportant 

wyeWwlen regard to the causes of population growth, 

however, the attitude of economists. can best be 
described as laissez-faire. At the risk of gen- 
ere lian oot resly, ut. would probably weutair 

to say that the typical treatment of population 

growth in economic theories is as an exogenous 

variable, whose movement is given by demographers 


Sem(hit) there 1s scope for, fruitiul esearch nto 
the causes of population change compatible with 
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economists' training and experience."” 

With the substitution of "geographers" and "geo- 
graphic" for "economists" and "economic", and a broadening 
OI ieecionem Doni lation growth" <6 "population", this 
statement is not infrequently relevant to much of what is 


offered as human and economic geography today. 


the jPhenomena, Of Population Geography 


What then are the "population phenomena" noted by 
Zelinsky as the medtum through which the study of population 
geography contributes to a larger geography? In essence, 
these phenomena may be conveniently classified into struc- 
tures and processes. Population structures are those at- 
tributes Pee to the size and internal SOnnteT cae of 
a particular group: they embrace such facets of population 
composition as sex ratios, marital status and age-structure. 
Population processes by contrast, are those phenomena which 
flow out of the basic structures and which, in their direc- 
tion and frequency, are prima facie heavily dependent on 
the structures: the major processes are usually counted as 
fercilicy, mortality and Migration. Thus differentials) in 
the level of process may relate to differentials in the 
level of the basic structures: for example, low fertility 


may be a consequence of an old age-structure, and high levels 


ppasterlin, Roa. Tie. kMeGLCene baby lOO nnd Ss— 
torical Perspective", American Economic Review, Vol. 51, 
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of migration may result from an imbalance in sex-ratios. 
Seen in this way, the structures are the static base out 
of which flow the dynamic processes. 

In practice, the actual course of events is a good 
deal more complex than this oversimplification would suggest. 
In the first place it would seem evident that there is, of 
necessity, a reciprocal relationship between structure and 
process: in the examples cited above, is it not possible 
tereotdi ace-structurek to betadfunction o£ lowefertility aor 
imbalanced sex-ratios to result from high but unbalanced 
migration levels? In the second place, it is probable that 
elements of both structure and process will interact in- 
ternally: thus for example, sex ratios may affect marital 
status, and fertility may affect migration. 

The answer is of course that structures and pro- 
cesses are, together and independently, inextricably inter- 
twined and causally related, frequently in a 'chicken-egg' 
manner: as Zelinsky expresses it they "follow their own 
behavioral laws, interacting one with anothers Thus the 
distinction between structure and process is useful only 
insofar as®ib is*seenias a heuristic device: “In'the™con- 
text of population studies it can not be viewed as a defini- 
tive classification and, by extension, the same may be said 
Ofpetherdistanction between 'static!' and dynamic! 3" the 


semantic difference oversimplifies the complex chain of 
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causation that properly comprehends human actions and reac- 
tions. 

EGS Th may aaeioe: complicate this issue, Zelinsky 
reminds us that the interactions amongst demographic phe- 
nomena are also conditioned by the influence of "numerous 
non-demographic phenomena". ~~ This complication however 
may be turned to Peeotn es for the judicious selection and 
Seton of non-demographic phenomena which are critically 
associated with the demographic may help to indicate the 
direction and strength of the relationship between demogra- 


phic structure and process, 


Focus and Rationale of the Present Study 

In this study an attempt is made to examine some 
critical aspects of the geography of Newfoundland seen from 
the point of view of population geography. The particular 
process chosen for examination is that of migration, though, 
as demonstrated above, the complex interconnections amongst 
all population phenomena make it necessary to consider a 
broader range of phenomena to render this single facet in 
focus. 

Thesrativonale for selecting migration, as the focus 
of study is that it is a persistent and dominant element in 
Newfoundland's geography. Most peripheral areas of the 


Western World share a number of characteristics which both 
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inform, and arise from, their geography, economy and social 
structure: one of the most pervasive of these characteristics 
is rural depopulation and its associated phenomenon of migra- 
tion, particularly rural-urban migration. Although rural 
depopulation and rural-urban migration are not restricted in 
any way to peripheral areas, they have had a profound effect 
on the margins and near margins of the ecumene in both Europe 
and North America where fair to excellent statistical re- 
cords, maintained over at least the last century, make pos- 
eiotesthiecirecetailed examination. A potential community of 
interest is therefore suggested amongst geographically simi- 
lar areas in Scandinavia, Highland Britain and Atlantic 
Canada -- the peripheral zones of what may be called the 
Northern Norn Atveantic. "An additional focus for ithe study 
of Newfoundland's migration is that in Labrador, Newfoundland 
has a northern frontier zone which is a developing outlet 
fore-ulolucepopulatcion, a Lact of particular interest in the 
Canadian context. 

A further rationale for this study was not apparent 
when the work was commenced but has recently sprung into 
prominence: in brief, it has been suggested that Newfoundland, 
Wiehe a population in 1971 of approximately 525,000 1s) grossly 
OVerpopulated. ‘The scientific justification for this judg— 
ment is lengthy and is contained in a document written by the 


economist copes < and published in 1972 by the Canadian Council 


12aopes, P., The Resettlement of Fishing Communities 


in Newfoundland, Ottawa, 1972. 
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10 
on Rural Development, though the Council was careful to 
disavow any responsibility for, or concurrence with the 
author's findings. The cause of this overpopulation is said 
to be the inability of the provincial economy to support a 
labour force larger than that derived from a total popula- 
LlLOne Or roucn.Ly 300,000. The suggested remedy for this prob- 
lem is the development of federal-provincial programmes to 
encourage a substantial out-migration to mainland Canada and 
a more limited internal migration to favoured locations with- 
in the province. These proposals have not met with an en- 
thusiastic response in Newfoundland. 

The brevity of the foregoing summary cannot do jus- 
tice to the nuances of Copes' analVSis. Cuca eel Sede feet 
assessment that Copes' work relies heavily, both volume- 
trically and conceptually, on gross economic indicators. By 
contrast, his treatment of popukation is both scant and highly 
generalised: the chapter entitled "Population Pressures and 
Migration" occupies only 15 of 172 pages in his text. Ina 
work advocating that the population of a Canadian province 
be reduced by 40% this might be seen as something of a lacuna: 
or perhaps it is a classic example of the tendency noted by 
Easterlin. 

iietelieasero copes, at should wWessaid tnatorut ler 
analyses of Newfoundland population structures and processes 
are not readily available. Those existing are so highly 
generalised as to be, as often as not, misleading. But while 


it is not a primary aim of this study to either affirm or deny 
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Copes' overall thesis, it is apparent that many of the data 


realised by the research may amplify and modify his analysis. 
Thus, this study is conceived as lying within the 

area of substantive and theoretical research in a particu- 

Setesector or the Northern North Atlantic fringe, and at 

the same time having a bolentially, applied Uti tury am its 


local context. 


Substantive and Theoretical Work on Migration 

The literature on migration is vast and rapidly in- 
creasing. But after nearly a century of work on this theme 
many of the basic premises or theories held to account for 
Migration are substantially unchanged. These basic premises, 
commonly dubbed the 'Laws of Migration', were developed by 
the 19th century statistician Ravenstein., Ravenstein's 
‘laws', as codified by Lee, the most thoughtful contemporary 
eect of his Porta are in essence fairly simple. They 
incorporate the following principles of geographic significance: 


1. Migration and distance -- most migrants 
travel only short distances, there being 
an inverse relationship between the volume 
of migration and the distance travelled. 
Longer migrations tend to be to major centres. 


2. Migration by stages -- a centre of rapid 
growth tends to attract migrants from neigh- 
Houring, austricts,., The places vacared: by, 
these migrants are "filled by migrants from 
More remote districts, until the attractive 


eiee E., "A Theory of Migration", Demography,- Vol. 
3, 1966, pp. 47-57: veprinted in Heer, D. (ed.), Readings on 
Population, Bnaléwood GlLitfs, 1968;-pp. 181-193 which is the 
pagination referred to in this work. Ravenstein's work is 


found in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 48, 
Tooele se yy aldao2, LBBo, pp, 241-301", 
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POrVCGrOr one of Our rapidly growindpelties 
makes ots. influence felt, step by sten,. to 
the most remote corner of the kingdom". 


3. Stream and counterstream -- a stream or cur- 
rent of migration tends to develop a counter- 
stream or countercurrent. 

4, Urban-rural differences -- urban people have 
less propensity to migrate than those from 
rural areas. 


5. Sex differences -- females tend to dominate 
the migration effected over short distances. 


6. Technology and Migration -- migration tends 
to increase with advances in technology, 
commerce, manufacturing and "locomotion". 

7. Dominant motives in migration -- although 
many factors contribute to the causes of 
migration, the economic motive is dominant 


-= “the desire inherent in most men to 
‘better' themselves in material respects". 


It has been the comment of a number of students of 
population that little advance on Ravenstein's schema has 
been made: as Lee points out, despite "literally thousands 
of migration studies...few additional generalisations have 
been advancea", +4 Perhaps Lee himself has gone farthest to- 
wards refining some of Ravenstein's now historic axioms. 

Lee begins by conceptualising the act of individual 
migration into its component parts: "an origin, a destina- 
tion and an intervening set of Abstackes "ea: Bothvorigan 


and destination are characterised by factors which both at- 


tracteanderepel) potential» migrants in varying degree) -- 


eoree. Be eooCLe. pre loo paseo, a. Or, exanne 
Mangalam, J.J.,Human Migration: a guide to migration 
literature in English, Lexington, 1968 and Mangalam, J.J. 
and Schwarzweller, H.K., “General Theory in the Study of 
Migration: current needs and difficulties", International 
Mintel lonneviewse 3791968,opp. S-l/. 
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associated, wancdsithati ithe association pensists. thnuough time: 
that is, the younger the population the higher the fertility 
and ivieei versa. e@The funcbional: relationship. between ‘the 

two. however siplukely Howoe more intricate. «Prima, facie, 

it might seem that young populations are more likely to ex- 
press) themselvesian higher) levels of fertility than are old 
Populations miandethis; would certainly be true Vf thes measure 
Give eriility! wasiialcrude:binth wate. In "thisiicase, however, 
the ioe sate indices were derived from a statistic, the 
child-woman ratio, which already reflected, to a degree, 
differences in age structure. Hence it would be reasonable 
to assume that in the Newfoundland case, fertility is more 
Laevindependent wariable,) and fertility fluctuations large- 
iyvexplain tuhesvariatiens) in age structure, This) being the 
ease (ess oneevariations Ha ethe wamings and: * levelyot fer= 
tility advance may be fundamental to prediction in many sub- 


sequent and dependent population dynamics. 


Mortality 

Mortality statistics for Newfoundland provide the 
most slender of all the demographic indices available, at 
Neasts for the 1th century. Vitals statistics were not avail- 
able until 1901, and yet it is essential to get some idea 
of the mortality rates before that date to make possible 
inferences about early circulation patterns. 

The only possible source of comprehensive statistics 


fOr montalaty, in, the early period is the Census: it is 
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middling interest to geographers: his second category, 
dealing with stream and counterstream, may be of more im- 
mediate relevance for here he is dealing with an aspect of 
migration that possesses the geographical attributes of 
morphology and direction. For example, Lee notes that the 
main migrations are contained within "well defined streams": 
one of the more important reasons for this is to be found 
in 

"the flow of knowledge back from destination 

to origin, and, indeed the actual recruitment 

of migrants at the place of origin. The over- 

coming of a set of intervening obstacles by 

early migrants lessens the difficulty of the 

passage for later migrants, and in effect, path- 

ways are created which pass over intervening 


opportunities as elevated highways pass over 
the countryside".16 


The information flows developing with, and the new 
diversities resulting from a migration stream, create new 
perspectives on the balance of opportunities at both origin 
and destination and a counterstream will develop. 

The volumes of stream and counterstream are seldom 
equal: the difference between them may be seen to reflect 
mMigrational ‘'efficiency'. Large differences may result in 
a greater redistribution of population, hence such migra- 
tion systems are more 'efficient'. Lee reflects that simi- 
larities between origin and destination will result in low 
efficiency, but that efficiency will be high if either minus 


factors (push factors) are dominant at the point of origin 


1Osbid., p. 189. 
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or if intervening obstacles are great. The efficiency 
PouCtUaLeswassantunction of other factors, particularly the 
lével of the economy: in times of vigorous economic advance, 
efficiency will be high as many of the preconditions men- 
tioned above are emphasised at such times. 

Lee's third set of related hypotheses, a group of 
generalisations concerning the characteristics of migrants, 
is less immediately geographic in nature. But if differ- 
ential migration is perceived as reflecting, in part at least, 
the areally differing characteristics of population, then 
the hypotheses will have some ultimate geographic signifi- 
cance. Of particular relevance in this category, Lee's hy- 
potheses emphasise the selective nature of migration, the 
Aarons between positive and negative selection, and the 
relationship between selectivity and the size of the inter- 
vening obstacles. For example, migrants responding to plus 
factors at the destination tend to be more able and percep- 
tive of opportunity, whereas those responding to minus fac- 
tors at origin tend to be the less favoured elements who are 
'pushed' out. A consideration of all migrants would give 
a bimodal’ distribution embracing both of the foregoing cate- 
gories. 

It should be stressed that Lee's 'theory of migra- 
Lion=rs pot couched~invan assertive, Lorm nor sdoes 2c pul 
port to be 'law'. His ideas are supported by only the broad- 
est of evidence and are presented as "a related set of hy- 


potheses within a general framework" with the hope that at 
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least some may be immediately "testable with current data". 


Whether or not this is the case, the hypotheses as a whole 
are amongst the most coherent yet advanced towards a more 
refined understanding of the phenomenon of migration. 

Many migration studies have attempted to elucidate 
the theories developed inductively by Ravenstein and deduct- 
ively by Lee. Most concern themselves with the empirical 
investigation of one particular dimension of migration 
(whether sociological, economic or geographic) to the ex- 
clusion of others and thus make only a partial statement on 
Ties pDNeSHNoOMmenoci under investigation, For all jthat,, many 
studies are valuable for the insights they give into the mi- 
gration structures of different communities and cultures, 
and for the intimations they offer of parallel processes 
operating in widely differing societies. Gugler's most use- 
ful collation and synthesis of studies made on African mi- 
secre ee for example, furnishes suggestive comparisons with 
the norms observed in Newfoundland. 

The basis of Gugler's synthesis is the strong af- 
Pirmation Cl a major finding of Ravenstein and Lee: 

"the predominant cause of rural-urban migra- 

tiOne in cubsanaran Airica has been economic. 

Given felt cash needs, the peasant's decision 

to seek employment for wages can be analysed 


iMVeLerns Cfbvarcomparisoneot economichopportu= 
nities as perceived by him in his rural home 


*‘Gugler, Jee Onetne  Eneorysot Rural—UrbanyMigras 
tion: the Case of Subsaharan Africa", in Jackson, J.A. (ed.) 
Migration mcamericage, 1969, pp. 134-155. Africa has’ been 
Avrich trelastor thelexamination of migration and mobility: 
see, for example, Mabogunje, A.L., "A Theoretical Framework 
for Regional Mobility", in Regional Mobility and Resource 
Development in West Africa, Montreal, 1972, pp. 15-38. 
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on the one hand, in employment on the ether.” 


This remains true despite the high unemployment pre- 
vailing in many African urban centres because "the marginal 
productivity of labour approaches zero in some rural areas" .?? 

This said however, Gugler recognises that non-economic 
factors are also of Significance in the decision to migrate: 
other factors, particularly those of a social or psycholo- 
gical nature, have often been poorly defined. Thus for ex- 
ample, the role of marriage in rural society may push in- 
dividuals into migration: "often young girls who have ob- 
tained some education are dissatisfied with the prospects 


20 Observations of 


Nearer agesi ne tne: rural community offers”. 
this kind may be corroborated readily from a wide variety 
of cultures, as is demonstrated by Rundblad's analysis of 
rural depopulation in Sweden: 
PitEWwoastecNengirls Who Girst began tO Leave... 
and the boys left gradually afterwards...the 
readiness to move is greatest among the un- 
Married, Which is Gasy to understand in the 


Prdit ot the poor possibilities of getting 
married in Forestville."421 


Perhaps the most striking element of Gugler's syn- 
thesis however is the suggestion that an interdependence 
between rural and urban sectors persists in the attitudes 


and norms tofsthe migrants : 


SEANAD Rake abe Wie 

wasp beh yelp wee 

BO aie 39% 

21eundblad, B.G., "Problems of a Depopulated Rural 
Community", in Hannerberg, D. et al. (eds.), Migration in 


Sweden: a Symposium, Lund, 1957, p. 186. 
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"the outstanding sociological phenomenon... 
(is) that the great majority of temporarily 
urbanised Africans maintain some links with 
their villages of origin...even Africans com- 
mitted to a full working life in town may 
continue to maintain close links with a rural 
aveagehey econsider, their home...they Live in 
afavalesystem...(they), regularly visit their 
rural homes where they make gifts, find wives, 
Nasntaigneland rights, build homes, intend to 
retire eventually, want to be buried; they 
receive gifts in return, offer hospitality to 
visitors from home, and help new arrivals in 
town."22 


The rationale for this phenomenon, not normally 


recognised in simplistic renderings of the, plight. fromethe 


land' 


school of thought, resides partly in the ultimate se- 


curity offered by the village: many rural-urban migrants 


"Maintain rights to land on which they can fall back" in 


times of failing urban opportunity. More strange, perhaps, 


even highly urbanised Africans, with white-collar pensioned 


positions, share something of the same behavioural patterns: 


they "continue to care about the opinion people back home 


hold of them". Gugler thus sees in summary that: 


"a strong commitment of the immigrant to his 
acvea Of rorigin is’ found In many parts” of 
Subsaharan Africa. For the majority of urban 
dwellers such a commitment is an economic 
necessity. The commitment of the few who are 
not subject to the economic constraint appears 
frequently genuine."23 


It should be noted however that such mechanisms are 


nobwinwteduto:, the Thixd World cultures with which, Gugler 


is immediately concerned. For example, Luebke and Hart, 
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studying migration in a part (admittedly underdeveloped) of 
the United States, found that: 

migration...to northern industrial centers 

is virtually always considered a temporary 

expedient. Detroit, for instance, is®a place 

to make as much money as quickly as possible 

berore returning to a more permanent life at 

a lower income level. Few migrants...even 

consider making a permanent home there...One 

Manewho went to Detroit’ in 1922°has returned 

and established a business in the home county 

with his savings; he is frequently called on 

for advice by young men planning to make the 

move to the north."24 

PRE*LMpOreance OL’ thisyportion of Gugler’seanalysis 
is that it tends to amplify and explain the phenomenon of 
stream and counterstream noticed by Ravenstein and Lee. 
Moreover, as the foregoing example from Tennessee indicates, 
it is not restricted in its incidence to the developing 
countries but applies aiso to underdeveloped areas and 
traditional sectors of society in the economically advanced 
nations. It is here suggested that it operates strongly 
in Newfoundland, where it manifests itself in two ways: it 
functions to effect a counterstream, and thus diminishes 
migrational efficiency, and it results in the maintenance 
of the rural economy and landscape. (houses, fields etc.) 
at a low level, but one short of total abandonment. 

Wotaebinal contribution to migration theory, Gugler 


attempts to collate the findings of several workers on the 


Suppo lyeoLrelLabour from rural sources and its relation’ to 
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urban wage levels. Migrant workers are often said to be 
"target workers" who work with definite and limited. finan- 
cial goals -— this state of affairs produces a situation 
of a "backward sloping labour supply Foner pris in which 
high wages do not stimulate more or harder work, but merely 
Make 1t possible for the individual migrant to opt out of 
the labour market at an earlier date. This backward sloping 
function however, though true for individual behaviour, is 
not necessarily true for the aggregate labour supply and 
demand. 

Following from his analysis of the economic, social 
and psychological bases for migration, Gugler then points 
to three components of the rural-urban migrant labour force. 
rarstly,;—the- migrant labour force will include a minority 
excluded from the rural community for non-economic reasons 
i.e. social deviants. Secondly, there will be a group ex- 
periencing temporary hardship and dislocation, such as catch 
CrecLOpetawiure, Li Loe tradi tL onal yesector. Both these 
groups will move into the urban labour market at very low, 
even subsistence, wage levels. Beyond these levels of re- 
muneration, labour migration will increase to the degree 
that individuals perceive advantages in eschewing their 
traditicnall rural activities. The level of potential par- 
ticipation of these sectors of the labour force is portrayed 
Souematicaliyein Figure ls i. “It shouldubesadded finally 
Mtietetiemmores:he above ‘structure’ of a rural-urban, mi- 


grant labour force becomes developed, the greater the 
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OFFER OF MIGRANT LABOUR FROM ONE REGION 


(after Gugler and Muhlenberg) 


S=Supply of labour 

Ws = Wage providing worker’s 
subsistence minimum 

Wm = Wage securing maximum 
supply of labour 


Sn=Supply for non-economic 
reasons 


Ss=Sn plus supply of those 
who cannot subsist in 
rural economy 


Sm = Maximum supply 


Sn Ss Sm 


Figure 1.1: The Supply of Migrant Labour from one region 


A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF 
RURAL- URBAN MIGRATION 


(after Brox) 


Socio-— 
economic 
Scale 


URBAN SOCIETY RURAL SOCIETY 


Pigure 1.2: A Sociological View of Rural<Urban Migration 
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volume of stream and counterstream: as migrant workers 


more Teadsiyercalase their ‘targets; thelgreaterkthe num- 
ber of workers: pulled! into) thetmobile force, but without 
commensurate growth in migrational efficiency. 

26 ; : : 

Brox has offered an interesting analysis of the 
SUructure Gf rural “depopulation based on his work in) both 
Newfoundland and Norway: though his work is less comprehensive 
than the analysis of Gugler in its appeal to sources, it is 
novless welds argued! In brief,’ Brox appeals’ tovbothiisocial 
and political factors: he sees rural depopulation as affect- 
PndeLwOorcdcroupss (Figval. 28 hose with 

"no or very little property (and those) with 

better than average possibilities...In other 

words, migration from the countryside has 

drained out the 'lowest' and 'highest' social 

strata...the number of families in each of 

these categories will depend upon factors such 

as resources, technology and markets, but also 

upon, the social structure of rural society and 


upon political decisions that are made outside 
the local community." 27 


Even Brox, however, with his bias towards explana- 
tion rooted in social structure, admits that "in the major- 
ipyeOL localities ....the economic possibilities for the 
young people are rather few and unattractive".7° But he 
emphasises also that ecological and resource considerations 
must be taken into account: 

"the fact that North Swedish communities based 


on a combination of subsistence agriculture 
and forestry are depopulated much more rapidly 


26 
Brox, Ov, “Urbanization: in North Norway: studies 
towards a general theory of rural depopulation”, St. John's, 
LOO sO ep INLINE. 
Zi. 
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than North Norwegian communities based on a 

combination of subsistence agriculture and 

fishing, can be accounted for by reference 

to a fundamental difference between trees 

and’ cod...Contrary to cod, trées aré;..owned 

byoesomebodyhandoi£ thisnasn’tt theosmallholder; 

he has little influence over when and whether 

and by which technology they shall be har- 

vested."<9 

Cod however is a common-property resource, and in- 
dividuals cannot easily be forced out of its exploitation 
by third parties. This fact is obviously of importance in 
an understanding of rural depopulation in Newfoundland. 

It was a starting point of Brox's analysis that 
the "available literature on rural depopulation and urbani- 
zation generally suffers from a 'positivistic' approach 


30 : Ae 
wen His particular reference was to 


(gravity models)... 
limitations he had encountered in sociological research, 
but there is no doubt that the criticism applies equally 
to much work of specifically geographical inspiration in 
the field of migration. 

This is not to say however that geographers have 
not completed work of great value on migration. In Scan- 


dinavia for example, numerous substantial studies have 


been made on the spatial structure of migration: the work 
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of Ajo, Olsson, pende leek moddcor recs Wien” Gergen” 


: oi Soa. : 
Naukkarinen,~ and Hansen 1s testimony to the important 


contributions made from all four Scandinavian nations. Un- 
doubtedly however, the most seminal of studies have been 
developed in Sweden under the influence of Hagerstrand. 


Hagerstrand's most important work on migration was 


produced in een and although the subsequent period has 


seen great technical and methodological advances, his ori- 
ginal findings and the cautionary notes he expressed are 
still valid. The main thrust of Hagerstrand's work was to- 
wards the empirical investigation and theoretical understand- 
InesOtaethe imragration field" or the “geographical, distri— 


bution of migrants as seen from the parish or commune under 


ror example Ajo, R., "New Aspects of Geographic 
and Social Patterns of Net Migration Rate. A Pilot Study 
based on Finnish Statistics for the Year 1951", in Hanner- 
Perel) ee alee CUS.) , OD. Cit, » pp. L/0-183. 


3251sson, G., "Distance and Human Interaction: a Mi- 
Gnabronneeudy: paGecourafiskas,Annaler, «Vol. 1475, 71 965;app...3-43. 


Do eanell Be, A Migration Schema: Theories and Ob= 
Selvaclous, lune, Lo53. 


34xulldor£, GowiMioracion Probabilities, stuind, 1955. 


3° udrch, AsH., "“FEdédésteds.-— ogindflytningsrel tet 
forscrindsted py) 1964" *"Geogratisk TIdSskriit; e Vola] qaobe, 
Dp. L9-49% 
36 
Gerger, T., "“Vastervik: a Migration Study”, 
Geograticke Annaler, Vol. 48B7°1966, pp. Ve=1ii. 


37 Naukkarinen, A., "Population Development in Nor- 
fhernwfinvana’» Nordia, No. &, 1969, 144 pp: 


38 ansen, 7.6. , "Regional Disparities® in® Norway) with 
reference to Marginality", Paper presented to the Institute 
of British Geographers, Annual Meeting, January 1972, 20 pp. 
mimeo. 


39 uagerstrand, T., “Miaration and Area: Survey of a 
sample of Swedish Migration Fields and Hypothetical Consider- 
ations on their Genesis", in Hannerberg, D. et al (eds.), op. 
Cie eee eel OO. 
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investigation". *° The migration field (see also Appendix 4) 


for any particular location is at least prima facie related 
to distance: 

"we find a fairly regular decrease in the 

frequency of the relative migrations as the 

distance increases (and) the migration field 

-.-dissolves into an archipelago of rela- 

tively dispersed contacts."4l 

One of the most striking features of the migration 
field is its stability. Hagerstrand quotes the work of Dahl 
COS Nema teelechat the “migration field...preserved certain 
Pundanental patterns in ats inner parts but...at the same 


42 Thus the 


time it greatly expanded all over the country". 
morphology of the migration field was stable but the range 
of the field extended over time. 

More debatable is the thesis advanced by Hagerstrand 
on the relationship between the volume and composition of 
migration and the type of destination. In essence, Hager- 
strand holds that the one is ‘intrinsically independent of 
the other and that "it seems reasonable to study the spatial 
structure of migration fields as a separate question in pop- 
ulation geography leaving out the set of factors which govern 
the many other ‘migration piece Ponene Cae This assumption 
in its pure form is hard to accept: if, as Lee has pointed 


out, the volume and provenance of migration streams are a 


function of the balance of perceived opportunities at both 
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origin and destination, it seems unreasonable to accept that 
differences in the level of these opportunities at destina- 
tion will not affect the migration field. In fact, as 
Hagerstrand goes on to explain, such a view is a necessary 
"simplification" in the "long series of studies exclusively 
devoted to the question of 'migration and distance’, ** 

Hagerstrand devotes considerable attention to this 
latter topic in an attempt to rationalise the numerous at- 
tempts made to fit observed migration data to the 'distance' 
law of Ravenstein. Though he discerns some merit in the ex- 
ponent values used to describe the strength of migration 
fields, he questions the universality and the bases of many 
of the statistical models advanced to account for the re- 
lationship between migration and distance: 

fitecne Long Lun direct physical analogies 

are hardly the best starting point for form- 

ing theories regarding either migrations or 

social processes in general. It is undeniably 

far more sound to start from such basic assump- 


tions as more obviously agree with our actual 
knowledge of society."45 


His most judicious assessment however is reserved 
for the end of his appraisal of previous models: 


"If we sum up what has emerged from these hy- 
potheses...we are left with the impression that 
each formula, which in some way makes the fre- 
quency of migration directly proportionate to 
the population and at the same time introduces 
a reverse proportion to distance, is somehow 
ablerto be brought into line with actual ob= 


servations. The differences...are insignifi- 
cant. Yet the ultimately convincing conformity 
44 
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is missing." *° 


Prpartwcularrcriticism of ipostivastic or edetermin— 
istic models is that they assume an independence on the 
banter tthe potentialimigvant whichasimanetact, i1Miusory: 
"he appears to be living like a Crusoe and not as a member 
of society, the first combining force of which is a cease- 


less flow of spoken words", ”/ 


In practice the level of 
social interaction and information is more important than 
"external conditions" such as a "monotonically" derived 
distance: 

"even if the migration frequency - as is 

commonly the fact ~- decreases with increas- 

ing distance, the explanation is not neces- 


Sarily a deterministic guality of distance 
asmsuch: 


A substantial theoretical advance on Hagerstrand's 
concept of the migration field was contemporaneously sug- 


who tentatively pointed to what have since 


gested by Ajo 
been called "migration regions". Ajo essentially attempted 
to define areas or 'regions' characterised by particular 
forms of social interaction, and asked "why not call these 
regions population basins", explaining that these basins 
"point out the areas wherein the most of the internal mi- 
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Ajo's researches were richly suggestive rather than 
definitive. He himself was well aware of the limitations 
of his methodology and warned, rather prettily, that "cer- 
tainly over much enthusiasm is to be avoidea", >! Even so, 
it is surprising that his work has not been directly followed 
up: perhaps the semantic and syntactic cloudiness of his 
presentation has inhibited a clear understanding of the prob- 
lems he was attempting to solve and the ways he was approach- 
ing them. 

The notion of migration regions was not lost how- 
Vereen ore TeCcencwy Cwo Students Of Migration, Hollings 
worth and Ng, independently (in fact in ignorance of each 
other's work) sought systems of migration regions for Scot- 
Poneneoecemingay without attribution to Ajo, each attempted 
to establish a system of regions, in which each region is 
a "closely-knit" entity. Between the regions "there is 
relatively little migration but within (each region) inter- 
nal migration is Ai alae In other words, the definition 
requires that intra-regional circulation should dominate 
inter-regional migration. Both Ng and Hollingsworth found 


that they could suggest a regional subdivision of Scotland 


possessing these attributes. 


ee Ske 


BoHoi inc svarths TeHwyp oMigrations AxStudy (basedoon 
Scottish Experience between 1939 and 1964, Glasgow, 1970, p. 


Lite 
Seemetsco Non h.,) internal Migration Regions, in 


Scotland", Geografiska Annaler, Vol. 52B, 19697 oP Loo=147. 
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More important for the moment than the methodology 
by which these results were attained is the significance 
attributed to the putative migration regions. The point is 
worth making because both Hollingsworth and Ng exhibit 
modest degrees of euphoria in their claims for the possibili- 
ties opened up by the discovery of migration regions. 
Hollingsworth suggests that migration regions may be used 
to define more realistic and functional administrative units 
than exist, for example, in the archaic divisions bequeathed 
by history. Ng's analysis of the significance of migration 
regions is more ambitious: he suggests that all regional 
economic development and in particular, the location of 
"growth points' should conform to patterns suggested by mi- 
gration regions -- "the best results can only be obtained 
by benefiting from the existing internal movement pattern 
instead of striving to obliterate it by attempting to dis- 


a If indeed migration 


mantle the psychological barriers". 
regions can be thus delimited, they would appear to be a 
potent tool of applied geographical analysis. 

There have been thus numerous attempts to under- 
stand, measure and explain the phenomenon of migration -- 
in general, the attempts have revealed the biased intellec- 
tual persuasion of their originators. So economists have 


emphasised the dominance of economic causation; sociologists 


have pointed to social structure, function and dysfunction; 
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30 
and geographers have tended to look to space, location and 
distance as primary explanatory variables. It has been and 
remains a fundamental problem however to distinguish between 
the variables which are descriptive of the migration syndrome 
and those which adequately explain it. 

One dimension of migration, the theoretical implica- 
tions of which have gone largely undeveloped, has been the 
role of time. This is not to say that students of population 
have been unaware of the significance of time in the evolu- 
tion of migration systems: Ravenstein, for example, impli- 

: ‘ é : | Re, - 54 55 56 
Sit vVeiiserred time into his. "laws"; Ackerman, Trewartha 
and Hooson>’ also testify to the importance of time: and the 
work of Hagerstrand invokes time in the manner so explicitly 
required by the Swedish sociologist Hanssen: 

"in order to discover the important social 

trends, we have to dive under the surface 

of the present. The main changes during the 

last fifty years consequently should be in- 


cluded in our research model as indispensable 
for a good knowledge of the present situation". 


But although the evolution of migrational phenomena through 
tine has been explicitly studied an," for example, Hager- 
strand's work, his. thrust remains. one of: a spatial orienta- 
tion, eft avoitferent Jevel,, the suggestion_of, Ng ithat 


BaSea for example’ the discussion. in Lee, E., Op. cit., 


Debs. 


> ackerman, E.A., "Geography and Demography" in Hauser 
PaMemangebunedih subs, (eds. ,>TherStudy of Population, -Chi— 
Cadi Oveni. Oe Demos cus 


> ©mrewartha, ss Op Lt. Ds t.0, 
>700s0n, Diiensee Op. —ClLt,,; p. La. 


58 anssen, Bo ihe, HolisticyApproach'),; 100 Hannerberd, 
Depeteal, eds.) Op, cit., p. 336. 
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Migration regions may be "immutable" is offered as a fond 
hope to be verified or not by the examination of later cen- 
suses i.e. additional temporal fata The essential point 
is that although a good deal of lip service has been paid 
to the significance of time eior potent element in the ex- 
planation of migration, geographers generally have fought 
shy of giving it a consideration co-equal with that given 
to space in the development of migration theory. 

This omission has been partially rectified by 
Zelinsky in a powerful and sweeping statement in which he 
advances his hypothesis of what he calls the "mobility 
transition". °° In essence the hypothesis attempts to com- 
prehend migration as an expression in both space and time 
described by the useful if unlovely term, a 'spatiotemporal' 
process. The gist of the hypothesis is contained in the 
statement that 

"There are definite patterned regularities 

in the growth of personal mobility through 

space-time during recent history, and these 


regularities comprise an essential component 
of the modernization process.” 


The notion of the mobility transition is borrowed 
from the more celebrated concept of the "demographic trans- 


ition", and, of course, is interdependent with it. For 


Sear CyCDeeCliw, Dp. 147. 
m —_ 

OOC elinsky, W., "The Hypothesis of the Mobility 
Transition", Geographical Review, Vol. 61, 1971, pp. 219-49. 
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example, just as in the demographic transition, the popu- 
lation development of nations and areas passes from a pre- 
modern near-equilibrium to a modern near-equilibrium by 
changes in the schedules of fertility and mortality, so the 
schedules of mobility (i.e. migration and circulation) shift 
also. Most important the progression of the mobility trans- 
ition is said to be "irreversible". °? 
Zelinsky postulates five phases of territorial mo- 
bility. Phase I, nominated "The Premodern Traditional 
Society" is characterised by "a spatially stable peasant 


society"°? 


such as Japan down to roughly 1920: internal mi- 
gration is negligible in periods and societies of this type. 
Phase II ("The Early Transitional Society") is character- 

ised by "a great shaking loose of migrants from the country- 


64 and their relocation in the cities and rural settle- 


Side 
ment frontiers of both home and abroad. Phase III ("The 
Late Transitional Society") is marked by a slackening of 
rural-urban migration and emigration, with more emphasis 
belngygiven to Cixrculation' as a technologically derived 


substitute for migration. In Phase IV ("The Advanced Society") 


traditional forms of migration have all but disappeared and 


settlement frontiers are in retreat: inter-urban and intra- 
urban migration dominate the system of movement. In Phase V 
UTEY 
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("A Superadvanced Society") the trends of Phase IV are con- 
tinued, with the possibility of diminution in actual per- 
sonal mobility as systems of delivery and communication im- 
Prove manu ene furtner posstbiwityreor strict political con- 
trol on both internal and international movements. Zelinsky's 
schematic representation of various spatial sectors of mo- 
bility is portrayed in Figure ...3. 

Certain generalisations of a spatiotemporal char- 
acter are adduced by Zelinsky in the course of his analysis. 
Tig DYieLl, ne suggests: that: 

1. in Phase I countries, "a rapid massive 

build up in rural numbers occurred well 
before any major surge in the mobility 
rates" ,65 . 

2. the propensity to migrate begins in the 
more developed socio-economic zones "and 
then radiate(s) outward into less advanced, 
less accessible regions". 

3.. thefrole of the regional and national, met-— 

FOpolicwis tOstunction as “the edvanced 
Outpost’ of the modernisation process. De- 
mographic innovations "flow outward" from 
theeoury erOeuice trad tional (Phases .) 


countryside" .6/ 


4. the growth through time of "non-economic 
Motivatirons for Circulation and mobility. 


It is not necessary to treat exhaustively Zelinsky's 
hypothesis in this work: rather we should be concerned with 
the significance of his work for population geography, and 


in particular the study of migration. 
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THE MOBILITY TRANSITION - 
FORMS OF MOBILITY THROUGH TIME 
(after Zelinsky) 


High | INTERNATIONAL 


FRONTIERWARD 
DOMESTIC 


URBAN — URBAN 
AND INTRAURBAN 


POTENTIAL MIGRATION 
ABSORBED BY CIRCULATION 


RURAL= URBAN 


CIRCULATION 


POTENTIAL CIRCULATION 
ABSORBED BY COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 


Piguve 1(3/ The Mobility Transition - Forms of mobility 


through time 
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It is readily apparent that if Zelinsky's hypothesis 


is substantially verified, then he has provided a grand de- 
Sign or scheme of ultimate causation, to which all other 
‘explanations' will be subsidiary, rather like minor devi- 
ations on a regularly sloping surface. His work has the 
merit of avoiding disciplinary partiality and, being cast 
in an intellectually neutral spatio-temporal mould, can ac- 
commodate locational, cultural, economic and political di- 
versity within a single conceptual framework. 

This is not to say that Zelinsky's analysis must go 
unchallenged. As he himself points out, the scale at which 
it is conceived may diminish the utility of the hypothesis 
in many applications: 

"As in all geographical discourse, the ques- 

tUOIeOLY scales Crucial. ~The mobility ‘trans— 

ition is intended as a highly idealized, flexible 

scheme that affords a general overview of a 

variety of places and periods. It is aloof from 

"accidents" or exceptional circumstances; it 

is of little help in describing or predicting 

Specit ve epatterns. of migration or circulation 

TUMOR DALtLCULaLe Siidd bearea Of Set ofvaredas 

over a brief period; it is deliberately vague 

in indicated distances, elapsed time, and rates. 

But if geography and history are viewed in ex- 

Heemelveso.t 10Ccus through the lensyotetherhy— 


pothesis, it may have value in whatever broader 
insights are forthcoming".68 


There is also, despite the enthusiastic sweep of 
Zelinsky's assault, a potential chink in his armour. He 
notes that the demographic transition is mistakenly dubbed: 


there is no single demographic transition, but rather a 
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miscellany of demographic processes which may differ widely. °? 


It may be however that there are also a number of mobility 
transitions which differ so widely that a collective de- 
Signation becomes conceptually misleading. In extension of 
this, it may be argued that the hypothesis of a vital or 
demographic transition was developed largely against the 
experience of the Euro-American industralised nations. It 
has more recently been recognised that perhaps this experi- 
ence,and the hypothesis, do not adequately explain contem- 
porary processes in the developing countries. The same may 
Picea emer uewrOr tie NYpoLnesils Of the mobility trans= 
ition. 

All this however is speculation. For the moment. 
Zelinsky has provided us with a working hypothesis for mi- 
gration which is comprehensive and stimulating. It firmly 
anchors the phenomenon of migration in the context of cul- 
tural, physical and temporal reality; because it is broadly 
conceived it permits the exercise of spatial/geographic in- 
fluences without denying force to the other equally essen- 
tial influences. “It is the most complete hypothesis yet 
provided, though its newness means that it has not yet been 


subject to sustained scrutiny and festing. |” 


G7Tbide) bp. 227. 


TALES most lucid recent work however, though it 
antedates Zelinsky's published hypothesis, is clearly 
heavily dependent on Zelinsky's philosophy. See Riddell, 
J.B., The Spatial Dynamics of Modernization in SLerrasLeone, 
Evanston, 1970. This was first presented as a thesis in 
Zelinsky's department. 
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Summary 

The attempts of scholars in varying disciplines 
to understand the phenomenon of migration have yielded a 
rich if selective conceptual baggage with which the later 
student must try to come to terms. Many of the concepts 
developed are derived directly from the concerns and in- 
terests of geography -- the migration field, the migration 
region and the mobility transition are prime examples of 
this. Many other concepts can without difficulty, be trans-— 
lated into geographical methodology -- stream and counter- 
stream and migrational efficiency for example can be ana- 
PySe€0gtenarttirm or deny the potency of the more purely geo— 
graphical concepts. 

The above considerations comprehend those areas of 
migration study which are crudely measurable and which are 
susceptible to statistical and cartographic analysis. Mi- 
gration however, is not solely or even largely a question 
of numbers: the numbers give only an incomplete picture of 
some of the mechanisms involved and of other mechanisms they 
SOveOtmunGwaAtealt. Mor this reason, 1 is as weld to) in- 
corporate some non-measurable concepts into the analysis and 
to look for their geographic expression. An example of this 
CVCeoROMeRiCcorpoOration is that relating to the rural-urban 
interdependence described from Gugler, which has obvious 


geographic implications. Concepts of this nature have the 
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Wierite cot softening and filling in the hard outlines suggested 


by statistical analysis. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE PEOPLING OF NEWFOUNDLAND 1836-1935 


It is one of the peculiarities of Newfoundland that, 
by comparison with most other areas within Canada, its popu- 
lation is remarkable for its homogeneity of ethnic origin, 
auderts paucity of recent immigrants. In addition, it 
should be emphasised that for much of Newfoundland's his- 
tory population growth has occurred against the background 
of a sluggish subsistence economy in which conventional New 
World notions of commercial enterprise and profit have been, 
for the majority of the population, conspicuously absent. 

For these reasons, the growth and distribution of population 
Since 1836 have been largely an internal matter and have pro- 
ceeded uncomplicated by violent external stimuli or induce- 
ments of more than a local appeal. This being the case, New- 
foundland's ie geography is, toa 
greater degree than is usual in Canada, a prisoner of its 
Ownepasteelnus, byroucrlining the earlier development of 

the spatial structures and processes which help to account 
for the population geography of Newfoundland, this analysis 
should be of material assistance in the understanding of 


contemporary dynamics. 
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The Scale and Significance of Immigration 

It is perhaps unfortunate that a substantial influx 
of migrants to Newfoundland took place before the keeping 
OLethe Officzalurecords®on which thisraccount is! largely 
based. English and Irish fishermen had been visiting and 
sporadically settling the island for over two hundred years 
when, around the beginning of the 19th century, renewed and 
concentrated incursions took place. The United Irish re- 
bellion of 1798, and the consequent upheavals in Ireland, 
prompted many Irishmen to emigrate to the land with which 
their contacts were of such long standing. Similarly, high 
fish prices arising from the English monopoly on European 


markets during the Napoleonic Wars boosted wages and this 


too induced even greater numbers to emigrate: "in 1814 
seven thousand arrived, and in the following year...there 
came four thousand more" + Thus it was largely through the 


medium of immigration that the population rose steeply in 
the first few decades of the 19th century -- in 1804 the 
resident population was computed at 20,380, but by 1827 
tivemoigurce had sisen to 5975/l, an uncompounded increase 
of more than 8% per year. 

Most of the attention given to immigration by con- 
temporary observers was directed at the Irish, largely be- 


cause the Irish inflow was more concentrated in both time 


luatton, J. and Harvey, J.M., Newfoundland: its 
history. ..ts present condition and its prospects in the 
BiUcU re weNoweL OLR, LUGS, Dal 1G « 
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and space: in addition, the Irish were suspect as being a 
potentially dissident sector of the population and their 
growth in numbers was observed with care, not unmixed with 
alarm, by the authorities. This literary and official em- 
phasis should not however obscure the fact that immigration 
from England, though less concentrated, was still an equally 
important element in the peopling of the Colony. This be- 
COlesecleare nom the Gata im Table, 2.1.0n, the propomntiom of 
foreign-born in.the Colony: if the massive surplus of Irish- 
bonnet. Onn Sais ignored, the rest of the Colony had 
roughly equal numbers of English-born and Irish-born immi- 
grants. The Irish elements and their descendants dominated 
the Avalon, while the English held the Northern Bays, the 
French Shore and the South Coast. 

The startling rates of increase were not however 
long sustained as immigration dwindled in the face of a fluc- 
tuating economy after the Napoleonic Wars. This fact, to- 
gether with interesting sidelights on the scale and mode of 
immigration to which Newfoundland was subject, is seen in an 
exchange of correspondence which took place in 1857-58 be- 
tween the authorities in Newfoundland and the Colonial Office 
in London. The governor of the day, Sir Alexander Bannerman, 
opened the official exchange by stating: 

ewe it wappears what since hes year bay 7 

emigration from Ireland to Newfoundland 

has declined rapidly and is now nearly ex- 

tinct, the cause of which is want of em- 

ployment, and the inhabitants writing to 

their friends that many of them were ina 


state of extreme destitution; this was per- 
fectly correct; but from one or two 
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successful fisheries things have taken a 
very different turn; the want of labour, 
and the high price of wages, are now severely 
felt. The Board of Works here, and several 
respectable firms, have been obliged to 
authorise Messrs. James and Robert Kent of 
the City of Waterford, and Mr. John Shea, 
of the City of Cork, to procure a number of 
labourers for Newfoundland; but which, they 
Say, cannot be effected unless H.M. Govern- 
ment will allow some relaxations of the 
Passenger Act, which are pointed out in the 
enclosed Minute..." 


The Governor's request was prompted, and given DO Tite DY 
fayees concern of local merchants who could see in the re- 
cently passed Passenger Acts obstacles to the supply of Old 
Country immigrants which they, and by extension the Colony, 
so badly needed. In essence, the Passenger Acts, by rais- 
ing the fixed costs incurred oh shipping emigrants, made 
economies of scaie alii the more necessary in the passenger- 
carrying trade. This could not fail to discriminate against 
the interests of Newfoundland because her need for labour 
was small in total when compared to her more populous neigh- 
bours. Thus, the local pressure groups complained: 

pitie pEOVieions Of the present Act... .have 

had the effect of diverting the stream of 

Emigration from the smaller British North 


American colonies to the United States and 
Canada ox." 


eet ter from Sir A. Bannerman, Governor, to the 
Right Hon. H. Labouchere M.P., Secretary. of State for the 
Colonies, dated 8th December 1857 in Journals of the House 
of Assembly,. 1858, pp. 604-604. 


Minutes of the Legislative Council, meeting held 
Sthepecemberauc5/ean WH. A.G de58;, ppse607-08. 
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The submission however met with a cool reception 
from the Colonial Office and the reply of the Secretary for 
the colonies is instructive both in its analysis of the real 
reasons emigration to Newfoundland had dwindled, and in the 
raw data on emigration he advanced to support his case: 

wee lLieroucet ion mMOreover arises, whether 


there is any reason why Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment should stimulate Emigration to Newfound- 


land by exceptional arrangements. I annex a 
statement of the Emigration to the Island in 
the sixteen years ending in December 1856. It 


will be seen that in the six years preceding 
1847, the Emigration averages 516 a year, while 
in the nine years following, it averaged only 
197; - but the variations in the numbers appear 
LOBSNOMEENat che falling ort 1s rightly attri 
buted by you to a failure of the demand for 
labour, and not to an increase in the cost of 
passage...you state that 'from one or two suc- 
cessful fisheries' the Island has now become 
prosperous; but you add afterwards that 'fish- 
eries are precarious, and two or three bad 
seasons might bring along with them the same 
want of labour and its consequences which took 
place some years ago'. Under such circumstances 
it would not be desirable that Her Majesty's 
Government should interfere to give an unusual 
impulse to Emigration to Newfoundland, since 
they would thereby make themselves, to a cer- 
tain extent, responsible for the employment of 
Chose. wWiormigit proceed thither... 


(annexed) Return of Emigration from Britain to 


Newfoundland) 

1841 336 1849 87 
1842 490 1850 345 
1843 448 1851 BAA 
1844 684 1852 209 
1845 618 1853 aby 
1846 523 1854 95 
1847 993 1855 94 
1848 343 1856 216i 
4 


Letter from H. Labouchere, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to Sir A. Bannerman, Governor, dated 28th 
Danae OSes twas, | LOS sep +. 000-0 /., 
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Thus the scale of, and scope for, immigration was 
diminished both by economic fluctuations and by official 
reluctance to promote more favourable conditions for emi- 
grants.> A trickle of emigrants did continue to arrive, 
but these were insufficient in number to form a significant 
element in population growth. However, such evidence as 
we have of the niches occupied by the few arrivals demon- 
Strates a fundamental theme in the peopling of Newfoundland 
and the difficulties under which its promoters laboured. 
In the summer of 1858, Mr. James Kent of Waterford, cited 
previously in the correspondence between Bannerman and 
Labouchere, wrote to St. John's: 

me+ein Obedience to your wish...I engaged in 

Liem oDIinge Olmthiswvyear,, the brig Nancy itor 

the conveyance of emigrants from this port 

LOM CeO Sis. che could only carry, legally, 

seventy-five passengers, and with that num- 

Dem cne Nancy sailed... .on or about the 21st 

April. Many of the seventy-five passengers 

were labourers, shipped or bound for two sum- 

mers and one winter to parties in St. John's... 

Nevertheless, I deeply regret to learn from 

my brother...that nearly all these shipped men, 


immediately on arrival at St. John's, deserted 
eho eh EVER ye 


More precise and independent evidence of the dwind- 


ling immigrant stock is furnished by the early censuses. 


mais is interesting that something of this attitude 
has been inherited. by Labouchere's successors. There are 
numerous contemporary cases in which professional people 
emigrating to positions in Newfoundland have been exposed 
to the mirth, scepticism, and sometimes thinly veiled oppo- 
sition of Canadian officials in the Immigration Offices in 
Britain. 

Maseneets from Mr. James Kent of Waterford...to John 
hRenwreco cOntalesecretary etc. St. John’s dated’ 2ist June 
Dive viaas ys LoDo app. 441-42. 
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Table 21 sindicates how in each district .of the colony ‘the 
proportion of non-native born diminished over the early 
years of the official record. 

In addition.’ic>-the diminishing proportions of non- 
native inhabitants, the actual numbers of foreign-born fell -- 
the foreign population was not, in effect, being replaced 
or supplemented by renewed immigration. Only in two areas 
was there an exception to this rule: on the South Coast in 
Burgeo-LaPoile and Fortune Bay, the actual numbers of both 
English and Irish-born either rose or remained steady. How- 
ever, this is not too surprising for this area was under- 
going the most dynamic population growth of the whole colony 
in this period (1857-69) and was experiencing heavy in- 
Migration together with a pronounced natural increase. Thus, 
though stability in the stock of foreign-born obtained in 
these districts, the actual increase in the numbers of 
foreign-born was negligible in the case of the Irish, and 
slight in the case of the English. 


A»second exception, not noted by the Table 2.1, eéx- 


isted on the French Shore in what later became the District 
Orect George's... Here; in 1869, ‘there lived a ‘significant 
Minor mieye Group On neither direct English or Irish antece-— 
dents. This group was comprised largely of settlers who 
had recently left Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island to 
avoid the iniquities of the taxation which would surely fol- 
low the founding of the Confederation of Canada. To their 


number, mostly Scottish and Acadian, could be added a smaller 
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number of 'Foreign Born', mostly deserters from French fish- 
ing ships. Together, these peoples comprised 8.3% of the 
POpulatiogsor the French Shore. “Though in itself a small 
proportion of the total population on the shore, this mixed 
group was settled close together in the most agriculturally 
productive portion of the colony. Perhaps by reason of 
their remoteness, and their distinctiveness in origin and 
economy, they imparted a persistently different scale of 
population dynamics to this corner of Newfoundland. 

TiescalietnuL.on Of immLvgqracion then, atken thestirst 
Ehird,on the 19th century, can eae he be questioned, and 
in any calculation of the dynamics of population growth, 
immigration appears negligible. As one near contemporary 
observer remarked: 

"the increase of population has arisen al- 

most entirely from natural growth, as since 

1814 the amount of immigration has been in- 

Significant. The fisheries were barely suf- 

ficient to sustain the existing settlers and 


latterly have failed to expand so as to meet 
theswents Of a rapidly growing population. ..* 


' 


Nineteenth century Newfoundlanders were nothing if 
not optimistic, and the writers went on to note that the 
development of the island's resources was as yet (1883) 
only beginning. Mines, forests and agriculture were on the 
verge of being opened up, mainly by the incipient building 
of the railroad on which great hopes were pinned: 


"we may now fairly expect that ere long a 
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stream of thrifty immigrants will pour into 
the colony, and turn the fine natural resources 
to industrious account.” 


Cognisant of the great trans-Atlantic migrations that 
were even then reaching their peak, the writers were confi- 
dent that when 

"(the island's) attractions are thoroughly 

known, it can hardly fail to secure a consid- 

erable rill from the great stream of emigra- 


tion now flowing from the Old World to the 
New." 


But Newfoundland's attractions for the late 19th 
century emigrant were either too little, or they came too 
late, to compete with the more publicised virtues of Canada 
endspaGricularily ithe United States. The trans-Atlantic 
stream passed by unbroken, and despite the optimism of New- 
foundland's enthusiastic promoters, no significant rill 


came her way. 


The Growth of Population 

For all that Newfoundland's population was essen- 
tially and increasingly home grown, it was, at least in the 
earlier phases, a healthily growing population. Table 2.2 
indicates the average annual population changes from 1836- 
1935 computed on the basis of inter-censal periods. The 
Gata from this table have, in addition been incorporated 


into the accompanying maps (Figures 2.1 to 2.3) which attempt 
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49 
to depict the spatial distribution of components of the 


population geography over the period. 

Breonercooo=o de (FIGUrGM2.L) eocoWwtn was Fapid in 
nearly all districts. The longer established areas re- 
corded the lowest growth but even in these cases, the ad- 
vance was substantial -- in both St. John's and the Con- 
ception Bay districts, the annual increase was over 23.10 
It was in the newly developing frontier districts beyond 
Baccalieu however, that growth was strongest: on both the 
North East Coast and the South Coast, average annual in- 
creases of over 3.5% were .common, and in Burgeo-LaPoile, 
the increase averaged 6% per annum. Only in Ferryland was 
Cie waevence Omipopulation negligible. The overall increase 
for the colony was more than 3.0%: this appears to repre- 
sent a healthy natural increase and yet allows for the de- 
clining trickle of-immigration noted previously. 

From 1857-69 (Figure 2.1) the rates of increase 
adgminusheand in-the St. John's districts an actual decrease 
of population is reported. Again the heaviest advances 
are made outside the old established centres, on the French 
Shore; in the West, on the South Coast and on the North 
Bestecoast.: With a few exceptions, this pattern is repeated 
through 1869-74 (Figure 2.1) and 1874-84 (Figure 2.2). 

The period 1884-91 (Figure 2.2) shows a sharp dis~ 


continuity in the pattern of population development. For 
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51 
the first time, total population advanced only very slowly, 


by an average of less than 0.4% per annum. Naturally the 
decline was widespread -- in St. John's and the inlying 
Conception Bay districts actual decrease of population was 
all but universal, only Harbour Main managing a fractional 
increase. Beyond Carbonear, increases were usually recorded, 
but even these were but a fraction of those recorded in 
previous periods. Ferryland lost population heavily. 

The causes of this population stagnation are not 
far to seek. They were succinctly outlined by Robert Bond, 
Colonial Secretary, in the Preface to the 1891 Census: 


"It) will be noticed that in many of the Dis- 
tricts the increase has been small whilst in 
a few there has been a decrease. They may 
be accounted for by the large inducements 
held out to artisans and labourers in the 
United States. bl 


Piher wessons for mne ceciine will be: toucked on 


below’? but it may be worth noting that the areas of heavi- 


est decline -- St. John's, Ferryland and to a lesser extent 
the Conception Bay Districts -- were the Catholic strong- 


holds of the Newfoundland Irish. The close links maintained 


tl census SE NewLouncloand ~sot.auOhhas, 2o9vl, Preface 


rea « 

oe has been suggested that the discontinuity in 
population growth is due to census error -- either over- 
enumeration (1884) or under-enumeration (1891). While not 
impossible, it lis improbable that such a large discrepancy 
would be accounted for solely by such errors which would have 
required the omission of some 10-15% of the 1891 population. 
In light of the care devoted to the censuses of this period 
(See Prefaces' for Censuses of 1891, 1901, 1911) and in view 
of the admitted cause of the decline (emigration), an error 
of this magnitude is improbable. 
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by many amongst this group with relatives who had moved to 
the New England States gave them the information and incen- 
tive to migrate further -- from 1884 onwards, this trend 
becomes pronounced.?? 

The period from 1891-1901 (Figure 2.2) shows a 
mild resurgence of demographic growth with an average annual 
increase of approximately 1% for the colony as a whole. 
Again the West Coast districts, which during this period 
became almost free of the pernicious French Shore Treaty 
restrictions, were growing most vigorously, though St. John's 
had swung back into a phase of strong advance. The North 
East Coast showed steady if unspectacular growth generally 
of above 1% per annum, but again Conception Bay and Ferry- 
land were marked by decline. This pattern persisted, with 
mild variations, throughout the succeeding period (1901-11; 
Pigure 2.3), but trom 1911-35 a further diminution in the 
general rate of increase had set in. Once more Conception 
Bay and Ferryland declined, and most other advances were 
extremely modest. The only strong advances were in the new- 
ly created districts, based on single industrial and resource 


enterprises, such as Humber, Grand Falls and White Bay. 


Population Parameters 


The analysis and description of regional patterns 


l3nhis pattern had developed earlier in the 1850's 
when selective migration had profound long term effects on 
the political ascendancy in the colony. See Noel, S.J., 
Plat cs igeNewrounaiang, Torento,, L9/1, p. 22. 
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of growth and decline does not itself tell us much about 
population structure and dynamics. Thus, for example, a 
1% average annual increase in Carbonear may be similar to 
the figure for Burgeo-LaPoile, and yet the two districts 
are unlikely to have experienced the same complex of demo- 
graphic processes. To introduce more precision into the 
analysis of the processes developing in Newfoundland's 
population Sagem several population parameters have 
been calculated: comparative statistics are presented and 
analysed to show secular and spatial shifts in the values 
for age structure and fertility. The role played by mor- 
tality in Newfoundland's demographic progression is also 
calculated, and, utilising these indices, inferences are 


drawn concerning patterns of migration and circulation.** 


Age Structures 

It is a commonplace of demography and population 
geography that the age distribution of a population is of 
fundamental importance in influencing the behavioural pat- 
terns in that group. Therefore an analysis of age struc- 


tures was made for each district in Newfoundland for each 


1 ahe data used above to describe regional growth 
and decline of population can be taken as reasonably accur- 
ate at the level of°genémlization here employed. The in- 
dices now being developed however, being more inferential, 
are less 'firm' and therefore many of the conclusions drawn 
must be broad enough to allow for error. These conclusions 
are however considerably more advanced and more precise 
than anything previously attempted on this theme. 
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census year. Coulson's method of computation was used, 
whereby the b value or slope of the least squares line 
drawn to express the relationship between the mid-points 
Of the age groups \(x), “and the percentage of the total 
population in each group (y) was simply transformed into 
an Age Structure Index consisting of five digits.? 

The general results of the Age Structure analysis 
are given in Figure 2.4 from which it can be seen that the 
indices range from a value of 58,000 (the youngest) for 
OnesaL_etractuin 1.836 to a value -of Jess» than. 32,000) (the 
oldest) in 1935. The overall picture is one of the steady 
ageingof the population -- each set of figures occupies a 
range slightly lower down the age axis than its predecessor. 
This in itself is not surprising -- one would expect a 
youthful pioneer population to age over the decades -- but 
the consistency of the Newfoundland data is impressive, not 
least because it suggests a reasonable level of veracity 
in the census data. 

The only marked deviation from the general trend 
occurs in 1921 when the range of values is clearly shifted 
upwards, indicating a more youthful population composition. 
This may be explained by the higher fertility (see below) 
associated with the euphoric mood arising from the general 
prosperity during the First World War. 

1>coulson, MYR.C., “Age Structures in Kansas City? 
Par orev Oe oo, e pow Loo=176.. Although it was not 
necessary to transform the Newfoundland values by the ad- 
Cie1On of e025 to each, as ini fact all the values fell 


naturally on the minus side, the transformation was carried 
out to make the results comparable with Coulson's work. 
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One further note should be made on the general trend-- 
although the population as a whole, and in its separate parts, 
exhibits a consistent ageing trend, the index at the end of 
the period still denotesmays younge population, young that is, 
when compared with some contemporary populations. The early 
age structures denoted an excessively youthful series of 
populations (indeed one demographer would term them 


ieee in these years, even the 'oldest'age 


Orimitive!) 
structures remained strongly 'progressive' in the sense of 
having more than enough potential for rapid replacement. At 
no time do district populations become so old that they become 
strongly 'regressive' although in 1935 many districts do 
exhibit some of the characteristics of regressiveness. 

In order to assess the significance of the spatial 
and secular differences that appeared in the age structures, 
the indices were then graphed. The trends are depicted in 


Figure 2.5 -- for convenience, and to avoid too much graphic 


clutter, the districts were divided into three sets of 


16s e1rose, E., Elements of the Natural Movement of 


Population, nerden, 1965, p. 40. 
me ibaa) wen ass Nane Ob thes twenty — 
four dastracts had age=Sstrlictures in which the % in the 10-19 
age-group exceeded that of the 0-9 group, a basic criterion 
for x+egressiveness. But none of these districts had 0-9 % 
lower than 19.3 (Port de Grave) and most were over 20%. 
Vielrose suggests that a 0-9 % of below 16-17 is necessary 
before regressiveness truly sets in. In this case many 
populations of Newfoundland in 1935 were curiously hy orid an 
SeLucture. 
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AGE STRUCTURES 1857-1935 
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Figure 2.5: Age Structures by District and Area 1857-1935 
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60 
contiguous units. Thus the data are set out separately 


POY, the areasprom Ferry land through St. John's torCconcep= 
tion Bay; then for the North East Coast and the French 
Snore -andutinally tor the ‘South’ Coast. 

Although this mode of subdivision is primarily one 
of convenience, it does appear, with hindsight, to reflect 
some intuitive realisation that the three zones thus divided 
represent to a’ degree, distinct demographic provinces. For 
when the districts of South East NexeROUNaH ond are compared 
closely with those of the North East Coast they are seen to 
Overlap very little, and that in the later years. The three 
districts of Carbonear, Port de Grave and Ferryland appear 
consistently as the most aged at least since 1891, and the 
GUS EnLCUS 46f-ePrinity } Fogo and Bonavista, epitomising the 
nexus of interests that comprised traditional rural Newfound- 
land, decline steeply towards the end of the period to over- 
lap these low levels. Only Twillingate escapes dipping to 
the same levels perhaps because of the vigorous growth of 
the pulp and paper town of Grand Falls in its landward por- 
alone, Most Significant’ is ‘the level’ of the values for the 
French Shore, -later’to be known as St. Barbe and St. George -- 
although they follow the same trend as the others, they lie 
consistently higher than any other group. 

Teer apimeeliriecs * Orethie South Coastwdistricts .ol= 
low essentially the same trends as the others though they 
begin higher (younger) and finish higher than any other dis- 


BuLictawven-tha exception of the French Shore. 
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Fertility 


Fertility trends were assessed over the period by 
use of the child-woman ration”; although vital statistics 
are available since 1901, they are patchy in coverage for 
the early years, and the use of the child-woman ratio made 
possible a more comparative survey over the whole period. 

To make the comparision of the values even easier, an in- 
dex was derived by averaging out all the raw values for all 
years. Then each fertility value was expressed as a per- 
centage of the overall mean. The Fertility Indices are 
expressed in Table 2.3. 

The data in this table are then plotted in Figure 
2.6 in the same groupings used to depict regional and tem- 
poral variations in age structures. The fertility trends 
for South East Newfoundland (comprising the St. John's Dis- 
tricts, the Southern Shore and Conception Bay) demonstrate 
a fairly clear distinction between the values for St. John's 
andes cthiose tor, cnesothner, more rural, districts. Almost 
without exception, the urban districts display lower fer- 
tility than the surrounding areas, and only in 1921 and 1935 
does Port de Grave marginally distort this picture. In the 
other districts the fertility rates fluctuated widely in 
tNhevearlier paytseotstne period,..but all declined steeply 

18the statistical measure adopted was 
number of children 0-4 
number of women 15-44 
ages were given only in ten year groups: this made precise 
Calculations difficult. Therefore, the practice was adopted 
Oeecalculatinosthe chiloren’s group as 60% of the 0-3 age- 


group; the women were calculated as 50% of the 10-19 and 40- 
49 age-groups plus the whole of the 20-29 and 30-39 groups. 
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after 1884. Again all districts experienced an advance in 54 
Gewese 11.2), but. this advance was universally elimi- 
mated in the final phase of the period. In essence, most 

of these districts over the whole period were characterised 
by average or below Pye age Fertility. 

Fertility on the North East Coast appears to have 
been marginally higher than that in South East Newfoundland 
over most.of the period. , The sharp decline in values noted 
after 1884 for the first region was less marked here, and 
in most districts did not become pronounced until after 1901. 
In all other respects fertility trends and levels followed 
by the districts of the North East Coast were similar to 
those of the South East districts. The clear exception to 
this rule was the case of the French Shore districts: 
though the same trend was followed, fertility was always 
Significantly higher. 

Similar trends were seen in the fertility curves 
for the South Coast Districts. Here the decline in fertility 
Came early but from much higher levels. In general, levels 
of fertility were higher than other districts (except the 
French Shore), with a relatively small proportion of the 
whole period spent at below average fertility. 

This brief analysis of fertility trends, following 
that of age structures, must prompt some comment on the 
probable relationship between the two. It is clear froma 
Gomparison of both sets of graphs that levels of Perel, 


Bnolade structures in the various districts are positively 
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associated, and that the association persists through time: 
that is, the younger the population the higher the fertility 
and vice versa. The functional relationship between the 

two however is likely to be more intricate. Prima facie, 

it might seem that young populations are more likely to ex- 
press themselves in higher levels of fertility than are old 
populations, and this would certainly be true if the measure 
of fertility was a crude birth rate. In this case, however, 
the fertility indices were derived from a statistic, the 
child-woman ratio, which already reflected, to a degree, 
differences in age structure. Hence it would be reasonable 
to assume that in the Newfoundland case, fertility is more 
the independent variable, and fertility fluctuations large- 
ly explain the variations in age structure. This being the 
Case regional variations in the timing and level of fer- 
tility advance may be fundamental to prediction in many sub- 


sequent and dependent population dynamics. 


Mortality 


Mortality statistics for Newfoundland provide the 
most slender of all the demographic indices available, at 
least for the 19th century. Vital statistics were not avail- 
ablesuntidy 190l,sand yets it, isvessential) to get some ddea 
of the mortality rates before that date to make possible 
inferences about early circulation patterns. 

The only possible source of comprehensive statistics 


form montedatyyan the? carlysperiod).is the,Censuss, (atids 
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derived from responses to the question put to the head of 
each household asking the "number of Deaths in the previous 
12 months". | Clearly, this question is imprecise at least 
in the sense that it lends itself to the recording of inno- 
cent misinformation. Nevertheless, as it was the only 
source of evidence, the data given were analysed, and set 
beside the succeeding more formal and official rates, to 
see what information could be gleaned. The data are repre- 
sented in Table 2.4. 

Analysis of this table suggests that in most cases 
the sequences of values are not unreasonable -- the range 
of values in any one district from year to year, and the 
range rom district to district, are not improbable iconsider- 
ing the size of the populations and the arbitrary nature of 
the cross section. And in general the statistics inferred 
from the cruder Census data lose little by comparison with 
the official vital Statistics. 

If the statistics can be taken at their face value 
for the interpretation of broad trends, it will be seen that 
mortality trends to increase over the period as a whole. 
The two most problematic years which appear aberrant when 
compared with the trend are 1891 and 1921. The first of 
these years demonstrates an unusually high death-rate -- 
perhaps this is| indpart due to error, “but at can also» be 
attributed torthe steep decline in fertility in the most 
populous districts in the years leading up to 1891, and the 


consequent ageing of the population. The excessively low 
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death rate for 1921 can, with more conviction, be attributed 


to the burst in fertility noted for that year and the con- 
sequent increase in the youthfulness of the population. 

It remaitis’to be explained why there should be a 
trend towards steadily increasing mortality with the passage 
of time, as it would seem in the light of gradually improv- 
ang conditions elsewhere, that a diminution of mortality 
might be expected. It is here suggested that this phenome- 
non is not an aberration but is a function of the age- 
structure of the population. The extremely low death-rates 
of the earlier years are associated with the amazingly 
youthful populations (Vielrose's 'primitive' populations) 


of that period. As the population aged, so the crude death 


Lg 
rate grew. 


1 3this was probably a more complex function than is 
here so baldly stated. The chief cause of death for a long 
period was infantile mortality. In 1912, a Commission on 
Publac Health~stated. that. "Infantile mortality. again=forms 
the largest single item in the mortality tables", (J.H.A., 
WL 2 PenrO Cees alate as, 1921..33./7% of all, deaths -were 
Srecitloren 0-4 5vears «of age (J.H.A., 1922, pp. 180-181). 
This might suggest that an increase in fertility would have 
Pie wei Lecu OL rarsingumortality: but in fact an increase 
Mimceruality would result in a constant margin of live births, 
assuming that infantile mortality remained constant as it 
appears to have done. Thus, the secular increase in mor- 
tality in these circumstances is consistent with the phe- 
nomenon of an aging population -- in the early period much 
On the mortality would be concentrated in the earlier years 
Ofelite:a with the aging of the population .this, would be 
progressively supplemented by higher death rates in the more 
populous older age categories. Thus, mortality would in- 
crease overall through time. 
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Natural Increase and Migration 

Given the foregoing analyses of the admittedly im- 
Per ecteqata om fertility) and mortality it is possible to 
compute statistics to represent intercensal natural in- 
crease. By comparing these latter figures with the more 
certain data for actual intercensal increase (see Table 
2.2) it then becomes possible to make calculations as to 
net migration and circulation. These comparative data are 
given in Table Deena 

When these data are incorporated into the maps al- 
ready used to depict population change (Figures 2.1 - 2.3), 
a picture of the population movement which developed over 
Pies period becomes; clear. i= @tviseapparent that. as carly as 
He5/-09° 10)d1strict in South «bast Newfoundland could main- 
tain the whole of its own moderate growth. Even the vigor- 
ously expanding North East Coast, in Trinity and Bonavista 
Bays, was hard put to accommodate its own increase. Only 
the French Shore, and to a lesser extent the South Coast in 
Burgeo and Fortune attracted considerable numbers of in- 
migrants. 

The pattern set thus early remains fairly consis- 
Pent yewitLnecewadeviations..).56. Joon, S/intermittently at— 


tracts as well as despatches net flows of migrants; the 


20 


The ecalculatwons. for the period from 1c91-1921 are 
Mesrly absolutely correct, as figures for natural, increase 
are given in the appropriate censuses. Before 1891, no 
Buon cata exiet, and the’ figures in the table are reasoned 
estimates from the information available on fertility, mor- 
tality and age structure. As such, they lack the force of 
the latter data. 
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Conception Bay Districts continue to send out streams of 
surplus population, gradually to be joined by the surplus 
Prometherdietricts of the North Bast Coast as they too fill 
up their available space. The South Coast districts, es- 
pecially Ferryland are a picture of unrelieved demographic 
gloom, as with rare exceptions, much of the natural increase 
is winnowed away. 

It seems clear from the foregoing analyses that the 
high rate of natural increase could not or would not be ac- 
commodated within the confines of the island colony. Al- 
most from the earliest periods the long settled districts 
of the Avalon Peninsula were sending out surplus population 
to the more thinly peopled outlying bays and peninsulas. 
But as these areas became full, a more drastic resort was 
to be had by permanent out-migration from the colony -- 
sometimes to Canada, but more usually to the United States. 
If the statistics and contemporary accounts are to be be- 
lieved, this long slow eeicrie of emigrants became a flood 
aitter 1884. But for many years before this flood took place, 
there had developed a less painful strategy as a response 
to the problems of overpopulation -- the strategy was one 
of seasonal migration associated with the prosecution of 


the Labrador fishery. 


The Labrador Migrations 
In face of increasing pressure on available resources, 


first felt in the old-established, spatially-restricted 
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districts of the Avalon Peninsula, there developed a pat- 
tern of seasonal migration in which many fishermen, with 
their families, would spend the summer fishing on the Lab- 
rador coast. This fishery was functionally divided into 
two parts, the 'floater' fishery and the 'stationer' fish- 
ery. In the first of these, schooners carrying local crews 
sailed each June or early July from Conception Bay and the 
North East Coast -- their fishing was conducted from their 
'floating' base, the schooner. The stationers were fisher- 
men who went up to the Labrador and prosecuted the fishery 
from shore ‘stations’. 

The floater fishery has already been intensively 
analysed by Black?* who noted that the greatest activity 
in this sector was experienced from about 1875-1910. At 
one time early in the 20th century, as many as 1400 vessels 
left Newfoundland each summer -- for example, in 1907 when 
"1192 vessels were engaged in fishing, their total crews 
numbered 8344 persons". The stationer fishery has never 
been so closely analysed, possibly because in the earlier 
We rOdmiteisedLericult to: distinguish, in the 1,ecorcd between 
Stationer and floater. But to gain some idea of the signi- 
ficance of the Labrador fishery as a factor in the mainten- 
ance of the population of Newfoundland, the available Census 


data have been collated and are here presented in Table 2.6 


and Figure 2.7% 


et elack, WeAu,) "The Labrador Floater Codfishery =], 
Reh ey evO 1 e507 1960, pp. 267-295. 
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DOR FISHERY BY DISTRICTS 
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Population Engaged In Labrador Fishery 
1884-1935 
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Figure 2.7: Population Engaged in Labrador Fishery 1884-1935 
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The analysis of’ data and map gives an uncomplicated 
but none the less striking picture. The overall interest 
in the Labrador fishery, expressed both in real numbers 
and as a proportion of population declined over the period -- 
although the actual numbers of people going to the Labra- 
dor declined a little,the proportion of a growing population 
represented by these numbers declined steeply. The Concep- 
tion Bay districts, and to a lesser degree the North East 
Coast, were the heart of the Labrador venture: in 1884, for 
example 44% of the total population of ChemdistarctloL 
Carbonear summered on the Labrador. This percentage was 
made up of 26.6% males and 17.4% women and children. If 
the male adult labour force comprised roughly one-third of 
the population, it can be seen that about 70-80% of the 
working males were migrant labourers. Admittedly this 
example was an exception, but in degree rather than in kind, 
Poreoener, Conception Bay districts exhibited similar concen 
trations of Labrador migrants. 

This pattern persisted, though with more moderate 
levels of seasonal migration until 1911 after which there 
was a marked decline. But even in 1935 (and later) the 
tradition continued and we see 5%°or 7% of the population 
Otecertain Gistricts an Conception Bay repeating their an- 
nual migration. If there was a shift that was both secular 
and spatial in this phenomenon, it was that the decline in 
migration from Conception Bay was not so emphatically re- 
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76 
Conception Bay found the Labrador migrations to be less and 
less of a salvation, and as their stake in the seasonal fish- 
ery dwindled, their only option remaining was to leave the 
colony. This is reflected in the migration statistics pre- 
sented previously. The North East Coast maintained its 
modest level of association with the Labrador fishery for 
a longer period, and its out-migration was less severe, 
though it cannot be asserted from this that these factors 
are causally associated. 

Nevertheless, the Labrador migrations playedvarcru] 
cial role in the emerging spatial dynamics of Newfoundland's 
population: although the economic raison d'etre of the 
mroheryediminiched, it yet remained an attractive outlet, 
in both social and economic terms, to many otherwise mar- 
ginal family units, and the momentum developed in former 


more prosperous times has carried over into the present. 
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POPULATION MOVEMENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 1935-45 


Although it is possible to infer patterns of popu- 
lation movement and dynamics during the first century of 
Newfoundland's existence as a separate political entity, 
there is no direct evidence for the scale and direction of 
internal circulation. The 1945 Census however, conducted 
under the aegis of the Commission of Government and with 
the advice of Canada's Dominion Bureau of Statistics, con- 
tained, amongst others, one important innovation -- each 
Newfoundland resident ten years of age and over was asked 
COmMdne tlle oorstrictluomeresidence in 1935, the year of the 
previous Census. The data thus recorded were published in 
two exceptionally useful tablest which are the more valuable 
as the experiment was not repeated. The 1935-45 data there- 
fore offer a unique opportunity for the analysis of migra- 
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The scale of internal movement of population over 


+census DEeNewroundland,. ot. J0Ohnws, 1945, 3 labies4): 
Newfoundland-born population 10 years of age and over, show- 
MnoeNCVeNen Or DOpulation, oy istrict, of residence an 1945, 
Table 42: Newfoundland-born population 10 years of age and 
Older by district orecounty of (residence in 1935,7 and dis- 
trict of residence in 1945. 
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this period is indicated in Table 3,1. 

Analysis of this table suggests at first sight that 
mobility must have been relatively restricted during this 
period. Of the 25 districts, 20 (or 80%) recorded more than 
Oe Ofethelra L945 population; as diving. in. the. same.district 
as ten years before (Columns 4 and 5). In most cases, the 
figure was substantially in excess of 90%, and not infre- 
quently approached 100%: Fogo, males 97.4%; Carbonear-Bay 
de Verde, males 96.7%; Ferryland, males 98.0%; Fortune Bay 
and Hermitage, males 98.4%, females 97.4%; St. Barbe, males 
Ciectywesemales! 96.0%-- In only one case, St..John!'s Rast, 
is the 1945 population substantially adventitious, although 
Grandvha lis psob, aohnis West,’ Ste, George.s-Port.au Port, 
and Humber each record 10-20% of their 1945 population as 
being immigrant. 

im practice this apparent picture of; stability 
should not be overdrawn for it is in part a function of 
Pacey stat revics sused.as [Df.account «asi taken,of out-migrants, 
who do not appear in the same district over the two censuses, 
the stability is seen to be, to a degree, illusory. 

However, insofar as there was any stability in the 
population, a comparison between Columns 4 and 5 shows that 
it was greater amongst the male population than amongst the 
female. {iMost districts recorded about 23% fewer, females 
in the category of non-movers, the greatest difference being 
Pr ctemsionnve mast) (5203). Thus, although the difference 


was seldom marked, it was a consistent indication of the 
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greater propensity of females to migrate. 


Migrational Distributions 


The gross statistics for intra-provincial migration 
have been mapped in Figure 3.1 from which there emerges a 
fairly straightforward picture of migrational distributions. 
On the one hand, the districts dominated by the major urban 
centres of St. John's, Grand Falls, Corner Brook and Stephen- 
ville are seen to gain from migration, the symbol denoting 
in-migration always far exceeding ee for out-migration. 
The example of the St. John's districts is complicated by the 
division of the City of St. John's by the boundary between 
StemOnn ce Bast ond St. dohn'’s West. The extreme Contrasts 
of in and out-migration depicted between the two areas were 
in large part caused by population shifts within the city, 
but across the district boundary. Of the 6872 out-migrants 
from St. John's West, 86% moved into St. John's East. If 
the two districts are combined, and movement between them 
eliminated from the’ calculation, we find that 6267 moved out, 
a ratio of 3.8:1. Humber recorded a positive ratio of 2.8:1, 
andaGrand Falls) 29:1. The only other district demonstrating 
an unambiguous growth from migration was St. George's-Port au 
Port around the burgeoning urban centre of Stephenville, where 
thempcsitive ratios was again’ 2.8: lyerOf the pural districts, 


only White Bay, Placentia West, and Burgeo-LaPoile experienced 
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82 
marginal excess of in-migrants over out-migrants. 

A more typical situation is seen in the sixteen re- 
Mainingsrural districts which recorded net migration losses. 
In only one case were these losses marginal (Harbour Main 
1.1:1): most districts lost between two and three times 
the number of people they gained, and in the extreme case 
of Fortune Bay and Hermitage, the ratio of loss to gain 
wasn6 «0:13 

Figure 3.1 also depicts the raw data on in and out- 
Migration in percentage terms -- this has the effect of re- 
moving the influence of the widely varying district popula- 
tion totals. The pre-eminence of the urban centres is dimin- 
ished by this method, and the rates of migration experienced 
byathe cruralsdistricts, sarticularly sthose.on thesNorth— 

East Coast, are increased. With the exception of the St. 
John's districts; most rural districts generate as much 
migration proportionate to population as do the urban dis- 


EELCES. 


Migration Structures 

More interesting however is an analysis of the 
structure of migration generated in each district. A visual 
examination of both gross and percentage symbols in Figure 
Sul Shows that considerable similarity obtained over large 
areas of Newfoundland. However, variations do exist and 
three icategories of migration structure can be recognised. 


The most obvious category is represented by the 
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situation, designated Case 1, in which the strongest com- 
ponent in the structure of migration is female out-migration 
which exceeds male out-migration. This in turn exceeds fe- 
male in-migration which again is greater than male in- 
migration. This type of situation may be expressed for con- 
venience as FOM>MOM>FIM>MIM. 

In order to assess more accurately the consistency 
amongst districts with this structure, the percentage values 
for each of the migrational components were tabulated in 
Table 3.2 and then indexed as a mercantene of the dominant 
component, female out-migration. 

The indices tabulated were then graphed in Figure 
Jie menOuoLSCchwaGLethew25 districts tall junambiguously@into 
Case 1 with three (St. John's West, Ferryland, and Labrador) 
exhibiting miner varlationsefirom the typical structure. 

A secondary category, Case 2 was distinguished 
from Case 1 by the structural sequence FOM>FIM>MIM>MOM. 
Thesindices for this category are calculated in Table’ 3.3. 

Case 3 districts were clearly distinguished from 
both Cases 1 and 2. These were the urban districts of 
Grand Falls, Humber, St. John's East and St. Georges, char-— 
acterised in their migration structure by a dominance of 
female in-migration. Indices for these districts are set 
out in Table 3.4 

These cases or categories of migration structure 
are simple descriptive tools. Case 1 districts, charac- 


terised by rural decrement, are obviously the mirror image 
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TABLE 3.2: DISTRICTS WITH CASE 1 MIGRATION STRUCTURES 


$ Values Indices 

Drath TCT FOM MOM FIM MIM FOM MOM FIM MIM 
Green Bay. ia haps 8.8 4.2 ee ul 100 78 oy 24 
Twillingate 11.0 9.4 ined 4.2 100 85 70 38 
Fogo 1 Aka) 8.4 4.8 2.4 100 fu 40 20 
Bonavista N. V4.2 10.8 6.8 4.7 100 77 48 a 
Bonavista S.013./ Oe yz Soo 100 (: Si 28 
Poriaty) N. 1 Aw) SEG S72 aad 100 74 63 47 
ein cy ao. Lh hate Jala eats} Ono 4.2 100 66 38 24 
Carbonear- 

Bay de Verdel4.7 11.3 oe wf 100 dah 4] 20 
Harbour Gracel5.1 10.2 Bre 4.8 100 68 54 S2 
Port de Gravel4.7 oie 6.8 Sha) 100 63 46 ca, 
Placentia and 

SteeMary ss: 17.4 10.4 Cee G27 100 60 49 39 
Burin US.0 = 40.8 Bn 4 30 100 78 39 26 
Fortune Bay 

- Hermitage 12.5 shee) 2.4 i 100 Ue IBS) 10 
St. Barbe L453 Barb Darl aed 100 ye) 19 15 

Variants 
SEPRUOMNSaNe eo.o 2462 14.5 10.6 100 94 56 41 
Ferryland Lee eee 4.6 8 100 36 38 14 
Labrador Bro Sod 3 100 100 46 41 


a 


Source: Table 3.1: author's own calculations. 
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TABLE 3.3: DISTRICTS WITH CASE 2 MIGRATION STRUCTURES 


% Values Indices 

DiS PRET FOM FIM MIM MoM FOM FIM MIM MoM 
White Bay ays} bre 5.4 SiS 100 98 86 60 
Placentia W. 7.7 ete 6h eal 100 94 80 61 
Burbeo- 

LaPoile 61.6 6.4 4.9 od, 100 97 15 gin 

Variant 
Harbour’Main 9.6 G6 si ath Ded, 100 90 Bie 59 


CoUrece we Lables. vauchor's own calculations: 


TABLE 3.4: DISTRICTS WITH CASE 3 MIGRATION STRUCTURE 


SSS 


% Values Indices 
ID IUSHER ICAL FTM MIM FOM MOM FIM MIM FOM MOM 
Pr andawalls @Letb6e 16 FL 9.4 hee? 4 100 a7 51 41 
Humber LbS6 LG eS Theati la fraes 100 88 39 30 
Sew UOnm Ss 6.4320. 3758 rea B20 100 88 10 #/ 
Variant 
St. George's 
SvOrtedau Portia. o »l3y/ ono A..0 100 LOD 44 30 


Source. Tablers vil; author's own calculations. 
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Of Case 3, the areas of urban increment. Case 2 districts 
are in some ways transitional between Cases 1 and 3 -- 
though FOM is their main Beers ses it is balanced by suc- 
cessive in-migration components. In addition the disparity 
between the indices is much reduced. These rural districts 


may be said to be holding their own. 


Migrational Efficiency 

The data examined thus far have tended to emphasize 
the dominant role of females in the migrational process. 
But in migration, the heaviest flows may not always be the 
most significant ones, at least in respect of their effect 
Cnmeieepatcern Of population redistribution. This distinc-— 
Gion asegivenepointsby the analysis of migrational effic-— 
lency. 

The concept of migrational efficiency was developed 
by Shyrock?: it gives. an index of ‘efficiency’ gained from 
tiemrat romot met migvation to the total in and out (gross) 


migration, and expressed in the formula 


ee 
ne == jote 100 


where Mee- Migrational efficiency, and I and Q fYrepre- 


sent in and out-migration respectively. 


3shyrock, Hiccmuiy, pO ReGlSstripucton Ole oOpulat.on 
1940-50", Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
CO leo eo 51, app. 4 7-437). 
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The index thus obtained may vary from 0 to 100. 
The higher the index of efficiency (whether positive or 
negative) the more significant the role of migration as 
a re-distributor of population (i.e. the greater the dis- 
parity between in and out-migration). The lower the index, 
the more the migration, whatever its gross size, reflects 
reciprocal or compensating streams. 

Indices of migrational efficiency for the several 
districts of Newfoundland are given in Table 3.5. 

It is at once apparent that the indices of male 
mobility are, in most cases, greater than those of female 
mobility. This finding would therefore seem to contradict 
the assertion made previously, that female mobility was 
the more substantial. In fact it does not offer such a 
contradiction for the index of migrational efficiency is 
measuring a different feature -- whereas female migrational 
flows are greater in quantity, these flows tend more to 
cancel each other out i.e. they are more evenly balanced 
than male flows. Male migrational flows however tend to 
be more unbalanced and thus the efficiency index is higher. 
Pneessence the act of migration functioned to redistribute 
males more 'efficiently' than females in the period in 
question. 

Other modes of migrational analysis confirm and 
further this impression. If the net migration for each 


district, for example, is computed by the vital statistics 
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TABLE 3.5: MIGRATIONAL EFFICIENCY, BY DISTRICT AND SEX, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 1935-45 


DISLRICTL MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
White Bay Lie =—90.9 ort thi 
Green Bay -53.4 ~45.5 oll: = ead 
Grand Falls tS ead spew ne 333 90 
Twillingate -38.5 -17.9 —-26.8 
Fogo aoe Ge ~42.8 =48.3 
Bonavista North Sana) =o. Soe M eet 
Bonavista South -43.0 -45.8 -44.6 
Teeny eNOrth sre) -22.3 -22.4 
Pais Cv OUL ~50.4 -45.4 -47.6 
Carbonear-Bay de Verde —-58.8 -44,.4 -50.6 
Harbour Grace RS) or © Sopa yin 
Port de Grave —50 .0 =36 51 eth 7 
Harbour Main-Bell Island - 5.7 =O. 0 D6 O 
St. John's West sre eel) eld = ewsg 
Sc.sJohn Ss Hast 7G Ole +6 10 opie shay 6 
Ferryland -42.9 -44.6 -44.0 
Pracenciatana st... Mary's se-22..0 3 4.1 -28.9 
Placentia West eee s/ - 3.4 wre SUES 
Burin 50.5.2 -£326 -46.5 
Fortune Bay and Hermitage -75.9 -68.0 enif 1.4 
Burgeo-LaPoile tae Lc) = 2 - 0.4 
St. Georges-Port au Port +54.5 +39.0 +47.7 
Humber +49 .3 +44,7 +46.9 
St. Barge -60.0 -68.7 =65.0 
Labrador -42.5 -41.0 -41.8 


own calculations. 
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method’, Table 3.6 may be constructed for comparisons. The 


analysis of this table suggests interesting shifts of em- 
phasis in the distribution of migration as compared with 
previous interpretations, although inferences should be 
made with caution.> in the first place’ net migration 23s 
heavier when assessed by the vital statistics method. This, 
however, is only to be expected, since the vital statistics 
method measyures@the total migration, both the internal® mi— 
gration and the external movement (i.e. both into and out 
of the province). Secondly, and more significant, the mi- 
gration differentials observed previously between the sexes 
are diminished, or even reversed. In six districts (Green 
payee Gander ails, /BOnavista North, Bonavista’ South» Tranity 
NOrthieand Harbour) Grace) the migration structure in, which 
female movements exceeded male movements was changed to one 
of male dominance. In nine other districts (White Bay, 
Lolcy sSOuciyrOrk de;Grave, Harbour, Main, _Bell Island 


Ferryland, Burin, Fortune Bay and Hermitage, Burgeo-LaPoile, 


peeones De eon cernaleMiogreatbion'], ~aneneauser rem. 
BUGMDOTUCT E.On, lie Study Of Population, Chicaqo, 81959) 
Pe. 486-509 esp. pp. 492. 


The populations being 'rated' for migration by the 
two methods are not identical, and the vital statistics 
Verso ieee ames soul | SCl lO errors-seesbogue, Op. Gaur sail 
addition the vital statistics for Newfoundland in this period 
are subject to some error as in 1935 and 1936 some data were 
cOllecbedrior cistricts larger than those sused by theyl935 


Census. Thus, for example, in these years births and deaths 
WETe Given fOr trinity, rather than for Trinity North wand 
Trinity South. @insthese cases) vital) statistics wenegpro 


rated on the basis of the 1935 population of the smaller dis- 
Ciiele ee lVespicesuiese, proollens 2b iseteltethacw nee results 
Gainedsare Suipacaently realistic for broad “initerences to 

be drawn. 
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St. Barbe) the differential was reduced, usually by a con- 
Siderable amount. This suggests that male migrants were pro- 
portionately more dominant in longer distance moves into and 
out of the colony: and it reinforces the analysis of migra- 
tional efficiency. In general, though female migrational 
flows were numerically heavier, they tended more to be re- 
Ciprocal internal flows. Male flows tended to be more ef- 
fective in redistributing the male population around the 
colony and were dominant in long distance mobility, particu- 
larly outside the boundaries of the colony. 

Table 3.6 presents in addition several interesting 
anomalies the most striking of which is the record for Lab- 
rador which shows a distinct reversal: by the direct method 
of computation, Labrador is shown to be losing population, 
both male and female, to the rest of the colony. But by the 
Vocadlestatastics Mmeriod, Lt gained by net migration. (fhe 
obvious inference is that although Newfoundlanders, on bal- 
ance, moved out of Labrador during this period, their places 


were more than taken up by newcomers from outside the colony. 


The Analysis of Migration Regions 

Although the foregoing modes of analysis provide 
useful insights into the scale and structure of Newfoundland's 
PiceLriaieinigracion, their, Utility 1s limited bysthe tacc 
that theyigivemlisttlesindicationvof tthe: distribulionaienes— 
work through which losses occur, and by which gains are de- 


Fived |eThis limitation Gan beyreduced, to’a large extent, 
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by analysis of the direct data to give weight to the flows 
occurring between each pair of districts. 

The direct data on migration in Newfoundland, set 
out in Table 3.7, were processed in an attempt to discover 
migration regions within the colony.° A migration region 
has been defined by previous workers / as a "closely-knit" 
area "within which internal migration is high". This rela- 
tively heavy internal circulation (or intra-regional circu- 
lation) should dominate the inter-regional migration. 

The data in Table 3.7 were treated initially accord- 
ing to Ng's formula fore cue Wi; index which attributes a 
weight to the migrational linkage between any two districts. 
The W353 indices resulting were then plotted pip oWer= ae tit en ale I< 
which is reproduced in Figure 3.3. An examination of the 
matrix suggests that four regions of internal migration may 
be identified. These regions were recognised by the examin- 
ation of migrational flows, and particularly by the rela- 
tive degree of strength with which contiguous and non- 
contiguous districts were integrated by migration. 

Thus, the matrix by its grouping of the dominant 
symbols of integration suggests a high degree of mutual as- 
sociation among the districts of the North and West Coasts 

rach district is given by name and is also given a 


code letter for more convenient reference in the text and 
on the maps. 


"Hollingsworth, Tat. , Migration?! | dus tudy, paseuson 
Scottish experience between 1939 and 1964. University of 
Glasgow Social and Economic Studies Occasional Papers No. 
12, 1970, esSp..-pp. 71-76, and Appendix 2 pp. 173-182. Ng, 
R., "Internal Migration Regions in Scotland", Geografiska 
Bunealew,. VOL, 528, 1969) ppe L3s9=147. 
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INTERNAL MIGRATION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
1935 -1945 


Matrix Identification of Migration Regions (after Ng) 
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Figure 3.3: Newfoundland-Internal Migration 1935-45 
Matrix Identification of Migration Regions 
(after Ng) 
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and Labrador; among districts of the South Coast; among 


districts of the North East Coast; and among districts of 
the Avalon Peninsula. This broad regional classification 
was further refined. by the individual analysis of districts 
which would not be placed unambiguously from the matrix. 
Thus Placentia and St. Mary's (Q) was associated with the 
South Coast; Trinity South (I) was associated with the 
North-East Coast; and White Bay (A) was tied in with the 
North and West Coasts. The four regions thus derived, with 
their census populations, are given in Table 3.8. 

There were in 1945 26,165 persons over the age of 
ten years who had changed their district of residence dur- 
Ing thnesperiod 1935-45... The distribution of this, total 
amongst the four regions defined above is summarised in 
Table 3.9 which indicates the amounts and proportion of in 
and out movement, and of internal circulation, for each 
region. 

From this table and the accompanying maps (Figure 
3.4) the general patterns of migration become apparent. A 
clear-majority o£ the total moves, 57.8%,were intra- 
regional, and only 42.2% were inter-regional. Of the inter- 
regional migrations, the largest single flow was that from 
the North-East Coast (NE) to the Avalon Peninsula (AV). 
This flow was followed in magnitude (though distantly) by 
another emanating from NE and having the North and West 
COoAStomiNW)) (as itsecestination. Other substantial flows 


were from the South Coast (SC) to AV, and from AV to NE. 
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TABLE 3.8; INTERNAL MIGRATION REGIONS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 1935-45. 


NW NORTH AND WEST COASTS NE NORTH-EAST COAST 
Labrador Green Bay 
White Bay Grand Falls 
St. Barbe Twillingate 
Humber Fogo 
St. George's-Port au Bonavista North 
ROL Bonavista South 


Quai LVN i Gul 
Tranity South 


Census Population 39,887 LeZyeo 
+00 LO Cat 16.6% S0n23 
S@. SOUTH COAST AV AVALON 
Burgeo-LaPoile Ferryland 
Fartune Bay and St. John's East 
Hermitage St. John's West 
Burin Harbour Main 
Placentia West Port de Grave 
Placentia and St. Harbour Grace 
Mary's Carbonear-Bay de Verde 
Bey2L5 89,138 
16.0% o/. 28 
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Saurce - eriguresoe>; author's own calculations. 
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INTER-REGIONAL MIGRATION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
1935 - 1945 


Migration To And From Migration To And From 
N &W Coasts (NW) NE Coast (NE) 


All figures represent 
percent of total 
movement 


Migration To And From Migration To And From 
South Coast (SC) Avalon (AV) 


Figure 3.4: Inter-Regional Migration in Newfoundland 
1935-45 
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Some variation in the volume of inter-regional flow 
is only to be expected, not least because of differences in 
the populations of the mec ene defined. However, when the 
variable of population is eliminated, by dividing the num- 
ber of inter-regional migrants by the census population of 
the regions concerned, the resulting flow-rates (computed 
as the number of migrants per 1000 census population in 
Table 3.9 part 3 differ only rarely from the simple percen- 
Gagesnot Table S.9 part 2. Ther-only substantial anomaly 
OctCusse ine tne flow-rate from SC to NW, which at’ 12.2/1000 
is significantly higher than the 3.6% flow would suggest. 
But in general, the patterns indicategby the percentage 
flows are confirmed, with the heaviest flows running from 
the NE region to AV and NW, closely followed by the flows 
out of SC -- in this case however, the linkage with NW is 
marginally stronger than that with AV. 

A fairly simple inter-regional migration pattern 
can therefore be postulated in which the dominant movements 


are expressed schematically in Figure 3.5: 
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Figure 3.5: Dominant 
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Flows complicating this simple pattern are virtually 
non-existent: movements between NW and AV were modest in 
percentage (2.6 and 2.73%) ae ratew( oye and 5.471000). Wn1L.le 
the mutual flows between NE and SC were negligible (1.1 and 
erie, eanuee</ and 3.5/1000). Both these flows functioned 
more as minimal and reciprocal exchanges than as real re- 
distributors of the population. 

Intra-regional migration however accounted for a 
greater proportion of population movement than inter- 

Beg Olgas Gracion |e 5/,82, or 15125 of the 26165 moves 
recorded were internal to the four migration regions nomi- 
nated. This percentage division accords well with that 
made by Hollingsworth® (47.6% intra-regional) though Ng? 
implies that 73% of his migrants were intra-regional and 
only 27% inter-regional. However, in the case of Newfound- 


land, a high proportion of the intra-regional migration is 


Suollingsworth, ODRGC Lim wot: Ja. 


Ng, Op .,oLt., p. W144." Ng"s «account is not “altoge- 
ther free of ambiguity, though it is free of Hollingsworth's 
hard data. He notes in another place (p. 140) however, that 
of his 47954 recorded migrants 19.2% were unclassified as 
to origin or destination. If these are included in the cal- 
culation from which the implied 73% is derived it is possible 
to make the following adjysted calculations: 


19,2% not classified Oiz Qed: 
27.0% inter-regional 12,947 
53.8% intra-regional 25,800 
100.0% 47,954 


If we assume that the unclassified migrauts are distributed 
fairly evenly between inter-regional and intra-regional, 
then a"figure of roughly 60% for intra-regional migration 
might be suggested. But the analysis as presented by Ng 
remains ambiguous. 
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accounted for by the Avalon (AV), which recorded 9608 or 


Go,0tsOlealtleintra-regional circulation. This high count 

is influenced heavily by the inclusion of the small yet pop- 
ulous districts of St. John's East and West and the somewhat 
arbitrary migrational flows between them (see previous chap:): 
these flows accounted for 6044 of the total 26165 migrants. 
Yet even if this flow is suppressed, the Avalon region still 
contains 39.3% of all the intra-regional movers, as Table 
3.10 makes clear. 

More important to the present analysis, the suppres- 
SrongO pec oeCact UCONN SGrOLStYricts mutual Migracaon, clows 
reduces the total number of migratory moves to 20,121, of 
which 9,081 or 45.1% are intra-regional. This accords 
closely with Hollingsworth's 47.6% cited previously. 

Perhaps the question that should be asked at this 
point is whether the. migration regions as defined above 
are realistic? How far in fact do eneY conform to the 
criteria suggested by Hollingsworth and Ng? 

A close analysis of the Scottish data shows that in 
MosteorethawcoOttish regions, the amount of internal circu 
lation exceeds the volume of movement to or from any other 
single region. Perhaps this may be accepted as a sufficient 
Ser Cerione Ore ciemUct ination Of migratwon=regqions.) |i nethe 
Newfoundland case, the same characteristics may be observed, 
though the dominance of internal migration over particular 
external streams is at best Marginal ;eexcepteinsthe CasesoL 
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TABLE 3.10: 


INTRA-REGIONAL MOVEMENT 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INTRA-REGIONAL MIGRATION, 


NEWFOUNDLAND, 1935-45 


INTRA-REGIONAL MOVEMENT 
EXCLUDING ST. 


REGION TOTAL z JOHN'S FLOWS % 
NW iho 8.0 08 ihShe 
NE cipal 216 cweige 35.9 
Sc 1,046 6.9 1,046 Th ibe 
AY 9,608 63.5 3,564 39.3 

Total 15125 100.0 9,081 10020 

Sources. Table 3.9; author's ‘own calculations. 
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The existence of migration regions then may be ac- 
cepted but with caution: there does not seem to be, in the 
Newfoundland case at least, unarguable evidence for the ex- 
istence of self-sustaining patterns of circulation which 


are immutable. 


Migration Regions Defined by Integration 

A major weakness in the modes of. analysis employed 
thus far has been the dependence on gross totals of migra- 
tion flows, and percentages of total flows. What is lack- 
Pigelowastalolyecerined index.of the strength of ainter- 
action between pairs of districts, irrespective of their 
widely varying crude population totals and numbers of mi- 
CLaivenmme calcu trucethnat NOs Wie index, depicted in 
Figure 3.3, gives some impression of the strength of inter- 
action, but the matrix is most useful for initial analysis 
and does not give an altogether clear visual impression of 
what we may call regional integration. 

Hollingsworth's methodology has therefore been 
adapted to overcome this problem. Hollingsworth utilised 
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Peso on OL Mobility indices (My 3) which effectively 


10nhe Mobility Index was derived from the formula 


Meare PY ies 
M.. = oy ese ae in which M is the mobility index 
Prigg b are Uae Se ab as 


i=l 74 521 


expressing the strength of flow from district Tae COPOLet ict. 


307 M5 feethesnumbexrotimigrants from ’si to ji 2a 
is the sum total of all migrants in all districts; © MS 
i=l 
is the sum of all migrants from i; OM; . pena at reheat 
j=1 
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05 
expressed the strength of association (or interaction) 


between two districts. 

The values derived for each Mi are summed with 
the reciprocal values for Ms 5 to give an index of the 
strength of the two-way flow between any two districts. 

Any index for Mi "much greater than 1 is taken to im- 
ply a strong link between areas", >> therefore any index 
Greatemstnan see. for Mi. + Ms i is taken as significant 

for the two-way flow, irrespective of the strengths of the 
different directions of the flow. The values for Ms + Ma 5 
were calculated from the 600 potential flows between New- 
foundland's tenty five districts to give 300 indices: 

these indices, here named Gross Mobility Indices, are given, 
together with a frequency ces ine lable ejeu 45, 

Of the 300 indices derived, 199 or almost exactly 
two-thirds exhibited values of less than 2.00 indicating 
that migration between the districts concerned was less 
than might have been expected given the overall volume of 
migrants sent out and received by all districts. At the 
other extreme, four pairs of districts recorded indices of 


over 20.00 thereby displaying at least ten times as much 


mutual interaction as might have been expected, other things 


being equal -- scores of this magnitude were called First 
Order Indices. |} Nine pairs of districts sdisplaying scores 
ital 
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Of 10.00 = 19.99 were said to exhibit Second Order Links. 


Twenty-three Third Order links of between 5.00 - 9.99 and 
65 Fourth Order links of between 2.00 - 4.99 complete the 
full range of possibilities. 

The Gross Mobility Indices have been mapped in 
Puguresss.0 and) o./. <Thestirst mapein Figure 3s.o,ewoich 
shows the distribution of First and Second Order links, 
demonstrates a number of interesting points. First, these 
high orders of spatial integration are best developed in 
the more remote, thinly populated and poorly serviced areas 
OpeNewLoundland. Secondly; and agcorollary of the first 
point, the relatively thickly populated and well serviced 
Avalon Peninsula displays minimal high-order linkages -- 
the two that do occur are only marginally Second Order 
(10.02 and 10.10) and” even then, the first of these is a 
link effected outside the Avalon: this is the more sur- 
prising as most Avalon districts are small in area, and 
'migration' in the sense of 'boundary-crossing' might have 
been supposed to have been more common. Thirdly, and per- 
haps less surprising, all the linkages depicted are between 
contiguous districts. 

The second map in Figure 3.6 depicts Third Order 
Links. ~Contiguisty in linkages 1s again widespread, but for 
the first time non-contiguous linkages become important. 
The Avalon Peninsula exhibits a moderate degree of internal 
integration, but perhaps the most striking feature of the 


map is the consistent pattern of association between the 
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Conception Bay districts and Labrador. Finally, the map 
demonstrates the paucity of substantial links between the 
South and West Coasts, and the North-East Coast, thus re- 
calling the basic pattern demonstrated in the neighbouring 
map. 

Fourth Order linkages are shown in Figure 3.7. The 
map is too crowded for any clear pattern to emerge but some 
general features become apparent. It is at this level, for 
example, that non-contiguous moves become dominant. Despite 
this, the flow patterns persist as mainly peripheral rather 
than cross-country. At the regional level, the Avalon be- 
comes relatively strongly integrated; the North (particularly 
White Bay and Labrador) become attached by numerous strands 
to the North-East Coast and the Avalon; the emerging urban 
industrial centres of Corner Brook and Grand Falls develop 
far-flung links. 

This analysis of the levels of regional integration 
may be further adapted to refine the definition of migra- 
tion regions. 

The Gross Mobility Indices derived above are arrayed 
in descending order the most important of which are given 
We Gaile 3.12. 

This step completed, the most strongly integrated 
pairs of districts are combined and are regarded in future 
GatlCUlacAONSMASAUNGCHOIStC LGC. minilSomnasSs tilesel rect Ol re- 
moving their strong mutual influence from the analysis -- 
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opportunity to demonstrate the strength of its linkages un- 


affected by previously established high-order links. In the 
exanpless#qrven tin Tabler sola; districts — and U™ combine 
to become TU, R and S “combine to become RS, and «xX 
and Y join to form XY. The next highest Gross Mobility 
Index is between A and Y, but because Y has already 
been more strongly associated with xX, the combinations are 
terminated and new mobility indices are derived for the re- 
defined twenty-two districts in a second iteration. 

The successive combination of districts exhibiting 
the strongest mutual association requires ten iterations 
to unite the whole of Newfoundland. The combinations are 
Ps ceGm ine alo beers clo. 

PLcnetnercata,melt 1Sepocstble tO construct, a map 
(Figure 3.8) demonstrating the level at which the various 
Bistrictcpintegrarcgiee Thussaistricts integrating at the 
highest level, in the first iteration, were given a rating 
of 10. The lowest level of integration, occurring during 
the tenth iteration was rated 1. Bars proportional to these 
values were then drawn between the appropriate districts. 
SoeLOrmexaih eye exe andsey combine during the first ater- 
AtCVOn Le sresultingmaustricce XY "combines with) A” during 
the second iteration. AXY is then linked during the fourth 
iteration with VW which was itself formed during the third 
iteration. 

The resulting diagram gives a good visual impressian 
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districts of the North and West Coasts (Region NW) stand al 
out as fairly clearly grouped. So also do those of the 
BpouUtnECoastem (oC). The districts of the North Bast Coast 
(NE) tend towards integration but at a lower level and 
in a more disparate fashion than the districts in either 
NW or SC: some districts of the North-East Coast, for 
example F, G and H, integrate with the combinations of 
the North and West Coasts at a higher level than with other 
districts in their own region. The Avalon, as we have al- 
ready seen, exhibits a low order of integration: moreover, 
tie iswieselieoavided —— St. John’s East- (0) “and Ferry— 
land (P) are moderately strongly integrated but the com- 
bined OP is then weakly integrated into the districts of 
GheeNEo Coast. | St. John’s West (N) is even more tenu- 
ously linked into this system. On the other hand, the 
Soncepelonsbay ai stricts of Harbour Grece, Port de Grave 
and Harbour Main (K, L, M), though well linked among 
themselves, are left as a remnant in the pattern of pro- 
gressive integration.~- 

Thus an analysis derived from measures of regional 
integration is complementary to the analysis of migration 
regions. In general, the migration regions previously de- 


fined are reflected in the later analysis, but the technique 


tenis is a necessary result of the method whereby 
the districts are combined through successive iterations un- 
til only two 'districts' are left. Hollingsworth notes 
this tendency as a "degeneracy towards the end of the anal- 
ysis". In the Newfoundland examples the degeneracy 1s not 
so marked as in Hollingsworth's Scottish data -- all but one 
of Newfoundland's districts had been combined into the 
analysis by the fifth iteration. See Hollingsworth, op. 
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of integration gives a more faithful picture of the degree 
of coherence characteristic of each region. To a consider- 
able degree, this analysis gives additional dimensions (if 
not a mirror image) to some of the pictures painted, for ex- 
ample, in Table 3.9. Thus Region SC appears from Table 
3.9 as the least likely internal migration region, with 
external (i.e. in and out) migration far exceeding inter- 
nal movement. In Figure 3.8 this image is reversed, and 
no region is more coherent or better internally integrated. 
On the other hand Region AV appears from Table 3.9 to be 
dominated by internal movement. But on the basis of the 
analysis of integration, it is clear that, although moder- 
ately strong internal associations exist, these are selec- 
tive, and the external links suggest fissile rather than 


integrated structures. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Most geographic studies on migration stress the 
volume and proportion of migratory flows and, clearly, the 
establishment of basic flow patterns is important to an 
understanding of the migratory process. In Newfoundland, 
during the period 1935-45, the simple flows described ac- 
cord with generally accepted principles governing migration. 
Most moves were short distance (i.e. between contiguous 
districts) and there was a general propensity for females 
rather than males to migrate, though males moved farther. 


It may be noted that these two points are neither surprising 
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nor are they dissociated, for many female moves would be 
short distance moves, though over a district boundary, to 
contract marriage at the bridegroom's place of residence. 
This same female dominance in migration was noted in the 
migration structures -- despite widely differing absolute 
totals of migrants, most districts fell into one of three 
distinct categories of migration structure which were char- 
acterised by accordant sequences and proportions of migrants. 
These accordant sequences suggest that an ordered structure 
Peomaveiitercnte property 1p migration, 4s, distance from 
migration being a random occurrence. 

More significant is the attempt to group the dis- 
tricts of Newfoundland into migration regions: such 
"regions' have been suggested by other writers as 'natural' 
areas of circulation. While the definition of such regions 
eeteasible,  thiseanalysics has also indicated how such 
regions may be more properly defined, and with what qualific- 
ations they may be accepted. Perhaps the most important 
theme to emerge from this part. of the analysis is that 
regions exist at different levels, or strengths, of integ- 
ration: any supposition as to the permanence or immutability 


of these regions ‘must take this factor into account. 
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CHAPTER wary 


POPULATION DEVELOPMENT AND MIGRATION PATTERNS 


1935-66 


The vignette of Newfoundland's internal migration 
made possible by the direct data of the 1945 Census cannot 
be redrawn. After Confederation in 1949, the quingquennial 
censuses carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in the new Canadian province were substantially different 
from those of previous administrations both as to format 
and as to areal omgenaekeiaa.,. For this reason, research 
into population movement for the more recent periods has 
to shift methodology, and the use of direct data is re- 
placed by indices calculated according to the vital sta- 
tistics method. * 

The direct data of 1945 can be called into use for 
one last time however to help assess the validity of the 
Succeeding vital statistics figures. To this end; net mi- 
gration rates for the period 1935-45 were computed accord- 
ing to both methods, the correlation between the two sets 
Gemdacasbeingenr = 9,798 (n = 21). When the urban growch 
centres of St. John's, Grand Falls, Corner Brook and 


Stephenville, and the frontier region of Labrador were 


1 BGe, Deo.) in favser, P.M. and Duncan, Oe Pr 
The Study of Population, Chicago, 1959, p. 492. 
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eliminated from the calculation, the correlation for the 
mMOrcepuretveruralrdistricts7-(n.—F16) etwas: $rs=400679« 

Both these figures are significant at the 99% confidence 
level. If it is accepted that the direct data on migration, 
though limited in amount, are the most accurate and ee 
the more readily available vital statistics data would still 


appear to fairly represent the scope and scale of internal 


migration. 


Migration Levels 1935-66 

The level of migration over this period however was 
far from constant. A useful index of the fluctuations can 
be found in the rate of net movement out of the province, 


bhe@statietics foreawhichmare!| found in Table 4:4. 


TABLE 4.1: NEWFOUNDLAND - PROVINCIAL NET MIGRATION 
9.3 5— 00 


Average Annual %o 
Total Net % of Mean Annual Net of. Mean 
Migration Population Migration Population 
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the intercensal periods, 1951-56, failed to register an in- 
creased rate of out-migration. Instead, a slight net in- 
migration, averaging 0.2% per annum was recorded in this 
period. Given the limitations of the vital statistics com- 
putations,> such a small figure is in no way significant at 
its face value, but it is worth noting that it represents a 
clear reversal of the long term trend. 

An explanation for this apparent net in-migration, 
or at least the cessation of increasing out-migration, has 
not been researched in detail. However, Levitt has associat- 
ed the phenomenon with "certain growth elements in the 
economy connected with exploitation of forest and mineral re- 
sources and reflected in net in-migration to the areas where 
this activity was concentrated."” This reasoning may go 
some way towards explaining why out-migration apparently 
declined during the period 1951-56, but it may also be 
postulated that during this period, the benefits of Con- 
federation became a significant influence militating against 
increased population mobility. If the migration figures for 
the individual districts are examined (Table 4.2) it will be 
seen that not only were the resource centres nominated by 
Levitt the recipients of net in-migration, but that out-mi- 
Gration from the other rural districts was more restrained 
than was usual for period as a whole. It may be postulated 


that this was due to the 


2Thid, p. 492. 
STeviee, K., Population Movements in the Atlantic 


PLovinces, FPreaqericton; 19600, p. iv. 
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120 
blanket provision of Canadian Social Security benefits 


(particularly Old Age Pensions and Family Allowances) 

which, for the first time in Newfoundland's history, blunted 
the sharp edge of rural deprivation, thus diminishing the 
push of population out of the rural districts.” This ces= 
sation, of net migration out of the province, and its asso- 
ciated slackening of population mobility, was however, only 
COMporal te bos cieeper1Od 1951-56 iseignored andjonly the 
overall figures assessed, the general trend is towards in- 


creasing rates of migration from the province. 


Spatial Variation in Net Migration Rates 

The shifting levels of movement out of the province 
are paralleled by wide spatial variations in the rates of 
internal migration from and to the different electoral dis- 
tricts. These variations are recorded among the data of 
Table 4.2 and depicted in Figure 4.l. 

The period 1945-51 shows a clear advance in the 
volume of population movement as compared with the previous 
decade. The pattern of net losses and gains, however, as 
distinct from the volume of movement, is not substantially 
changed. As in 1935-45, there were five districts recording 

2 ee Gwyn, R., Smallwood: the Unlikely Revolution- 
Bk EL OLOIUO 2 7 0G, apy sued Se Withinga Month ofetherdarce of 
union, the three thousand pensioners who had been receiving 
the pre-Confederation pension of $18 a quarter increased 
to ten thousand who now received $30 a month. The average 
family allowance cheque for Newfoundland mothers was $16.38, 


the highest in the country.” The old-age pension was 
raised, within a month of Confederation, to $40 a month. 
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net in-migration. Four of these five districts remained 
aSeLoOcis OfGinemigration® through the speriod 2945-515" To 
complement this pattern, the north-east and south-east 
coasts display high rates of out-migration, the major cen- 
tres of transmission being in Conception, Trinity and Bona- 
vista Bays. High levels of out-migration were also preva- 
dent in businyeand in, Placentaa and St. Mary’?s. 


From 1951-56, the levels of out-migration dropped 


sharply and in-migration was recorded in nine of the twenty- 


one districts. The general reasons for this turn of events, 


unusual in: the population geography of Newfoundland, have 
been discussed above, but examination of the distribution 
of net in-migration in Figure 4.1 suggests two further pos- 
TuUleavtes. ein the first place, the districts sof net in= 
migration are largely concentrated, in number if not in 
volume of migration, in the Avalon Peninsula -- Ferryland, 
Harbour Main-Bell Island, Port de Grave, and Trinity. 
Levitt had noted this tendency for in-migration to concen- 
trace son the sAvalon, but,,.working with the-qrossly unsatis— 
factory Federal Census Divisions, was led to assume that 
since "Census Division 1 is the Avalon Peninsula...net in- 
migration there corresponds to the net in-migration to 
metropolitan St. John's."° In fact this assumption is al- 
most certainly incorrect: the St. John's area was an area 


of slight net out-migration, and any in-migration was 
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Mireatedeto tne Avalon's rural districts. In a period of 


post-Confederation euphoria, the government of the day had 
begun a programme of industrial development much of which 
was directed at the rural districts around Conception Bay: 
"a leather tannery was announced on July 6, 
1951; fur dressing, dyeing and leather goods 
Plants on July €+ a textile plant on SEEN He 
a heavy machinery plant on September 21... 
Smallwood harboured no doubts. "We'll dot 


Conception Bay with, factories", he told a 
DEreco@conterence, .n07! 


In addition, underlining this admittedly Aeterna 
emphasis towards rural industry, much of the old established 
secondary manufacturing capacity of St. John's withered and 
died when exposed to Canadian competition.” Thus, it was 
in the rural districts that labour force gains were made. 
This tendency should not however be over-emphasised: most 
of the industrial development was short-lived and by 1957 
had failed,or "“as~-small, high-cost,-low-wage operations, 
struggled on". 7 But given the limited economic horizons 
to which rural Newfoundland was accustomed, this phase of 


development at least helped to stem and temporarily reverse 


the outflow of rural population. 


‘owyn, Beye O DUC L Ce, =D walt 0 —4 Oem cera TSE saat U 


Spushie, G.F., “Industrial Development since Con- 
federation @ iiecmal lwoodml. Row (ed s)), ‘the Bookwor Newfoundland, 
Sc wJonnis, @b96/, Vol. 3, Dp. 467. 
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A second rationale for this unusual reversal of a 
general trend is one that has been almost completely over- 
looked in previous analyses. It is that the districts ex- 
hibiting in-migration were those of traditionally low- 
fertility and advanced age-structure. 19 For example, 
throughout the decade 1935-45, Port de Grave and Ferryland 
had experienced such low fertility that they were barely 
able to replace their populations, and in some years a 


natural decrease was recorded as is shown in Table 4.3. 


TABLE 4.3: NATURAL INCREASE AND NATURAL DECREASE 
SELECTED*DESTRICTS, ¥1935—-40 


Port de Grave Ferryland 
Births Deaths NI/ND* Births Deaths NI/ND 


IGS TENS: Ts2 147 a hs 107 Th Re oe 2 
1936 110 160 ==50 86 73 Les 
aUS7/ iene) USis) 46 90 103 ots) 
ISS 143 135 8 OL 74 27 
rJsy 92 130 62 76 80 - 4 
1940 Pay) 144 66 88 ue 7) = WES) 
Totals es So 2 ee], 548 546 2 


* NI/ND = Natural Increase/Natural Decrease 


Source: “Vital Statistics, Annual Reports, 1935-40),  Depart- 


ment of Health, Province of Newfoundland. 


AS a result of these low levels of natural ancrease 


and tertility through the period 1935-40, ‘therdistricts 


most affected had ‘a diminished proportion of ‘entrants to 
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the labour-force in the period 1951-56 and this, together 


with the modest expansion in rural industrialisation, helps 
to account for the phenomenon of rural in-migration. By 
the same token, the period 1930-40 saw a general diminution 
of fertility, and this too helps to explain the reduction 
IieGalesmOoceOut-mMigration in districts untouched by vany 
positive economic development. 

By 1956 the situation was changing and from 1956-61 
there was a reversion to the more traditional pattern of 
widespread out-migration. Only two districts, Labrador and 
St. John's witnessed net in-migration during this period, 
but in the other districts, the levels of out movement were 
generally less than they had been ten years previously. 
This was petra Lrueror the districts ineconception, 
Trinity and Bonavista Bays which had borne the brunt of 
the post-war losses. During this period the losses were 
more evenly distributed and even the urban-industrial dis- 
tricts of Central and Western Newfoundland recorded their 
shares. 

The trend resumed in 1956-61 was continued with 
modifications through 1961-66. Again, only two districts 
recorded net in-migration, Labrador and White Bay, each the 
focus of resource development projects. The most marked 
Parerences from the established pattern occurred in the 
districts of St. Georges-Port au Port and Harbour Main- 
Bell Island. In each of these districts, the major agency 


of employment scaled down its operations and finally closed 
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ite GO. In Placentia and St. Mary's, a heavy outflow L27 


can be attributed in part to the depopulation of the numer- 
ous islands in Placentia Bay under a Federal/Provincial | 
Government Resettlement Programme and the diminution of 
activity at the United States Armed Forces Base at Argentia, 
near Placentia. These three districts apart, however, the 
heaviest losses were again sustained in the bays of the 
north-east coast. 

The general trends throughout the period 1935-66 
are summarised in Figures 4.2 and 4.3 which depict the de- 
gree toewhich each district displaying migration losses 
deviated above or below the mean level of net out-migration. 
The units of measurement are standard deviations computed 
from the data for each intercensal period. For the sake 
of clarity, districts of net in-migration are not shown. 

The pattern emerging demonstrates that the eastern half 

of the island is dominated by positive deviations i.e. 

has more than the average rate of out-migration. The 

eastern and southern coastlines, from Twillingate to 

Fortune Bay constitute a zone in which out-migration was 
consistently above average. In no district was this true 

for all inter-censal periods, but in Twillingate, Trinity, 
Carbonear-Bay de Verde and Placentia and St. Mary's, four of the 


five periods recorded positive deviations. In Bonavista, Port de 


ane United States Air Force Base at Harmon Field, 
Stephenville, Port au Port District, and the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Company (DOSCO), operators of the iron mines on 
Bell Island. 
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Figure 4.3: Standard Deviations from Mean Out Migration 
(Dyvdrsteict) 1935-66 
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Grave, Ferryland and Fortune three positive deviations are 


shown. West of a line from Twillingate to Fortune only one 
Significant positive deviation occurs, the 1961-66 out- 
Migration from St. George's-Port au Port noted previously. 

Figure 4.4 groups the data on migration rates to 
show a more comprehensive view of the relative progress of 
population movement. The rates of movement for each dis- 
trict were accumulated and plotted to give a simple graphic 
impression of the direction and intensity of net migration. 
Thus the curve for Placentia and St. Mary's shows heavy and 
increasing out-migration, while that for Labrador shows an 
accelerating in-migration. Most of the curves are of the 
Placentia and St. Mary's type, though there are individual 
deviations, not infrequently associated with the slight net 
gains of 1951-56. -But in general the zone from Twillingate 
to Fortune displays a reasonable homogeneity of sustained 
CuL-—mMigreatioOn. serbyland andwSt. WYJohn'svare the “only ex= 
ceptions to this rule, Ferryland differing in degree and 
See oC saiaimecind., | Thesothersplirely rural districts, St. 
Barbe, White Bay, Green Bay and Burgeo-La Poile also approxi- 
mate to this general model, though in less marked degree. 
So. George's-Port au Port, Humber and Grand Falls are sub- 
stantially different. 

Theedistricts so distinguished for 1935-66 accord 
well with the divisions made according to mobility structure 
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of Migration 1935-1966 


Shape of curve expresses direction+ changing 
intensity of net migration over period. 


Thus,for example: 


—Accelerating Out Migr. 
—Decelerating Out Migr. 
‘Accelerating In Migr. 
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grouping of rural districts on the one hand, and a set of eh 


urban or quasi-urban districts on the other. The groups 
are distinguished by their tendency towards sustained mi- 
grational losses in the first case, and irregular gains 

and losses in the second. Only Labrador exhibited sus- 
tained migrational gain. This distinction will be of prac- 


tical taxonomic significance at a later point. 


Migrational and Natural Increase Components in Population 
Development 


Despite widespread out-migration, the populations 
of most districts continued to grow because of the preva- 
lence of high rates of natural increase. In order to em- 
phasise this other, vitally important, component in popu- 
lation development, the district levels of natural increase 
have been recorded in Table 4.2 and plotted on Figure 4.1. 

Some writers have utilised these kinds of data to 
develop a typology of population change by which population 
units (e.g. districts) may be grouped according to simi- 
larities in the combined components of their demographic 
development. ~~ Naukkarinen has extended this methodology 


: 14 
to examine shifts in these components through time. 


no eee8 for example, Kirk, D., Europe's Population 
in the Interwar Years, Geneva, 1946, and Webb, J.W., "The 
Natural and Migrational Components of Population Changes 
in England and Wales 1921-31", in Economic Geography, VOL. 
Ope, DO. LOU 46. 


14 aukkarinen, A., "Population Development in 
Northern Finland 1950-65", in Nordia, No. 8, 1969, pp. 
1-149. 
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Since a degree of pattern had become apparent in the spatial 


variation of migration, this methodology was adapted and 
applied to the Newfoundland data to see whether there ex- 
isted any regular cycle in which the population structures 
developed through time. The twin components of population 
change, net migration and natural increase, are plotted in 
Figure 4.5. The five inter-censal values for each component 
were averaged for each district, and the results plotted 

on a Simple co-ordinate graph. The distribution shown 
reflects the grouping previously noted in Figures 4.2 and 
4. eelne rural districts are concentrated in Sector A 

which denotes that natural increase exceeds net in-migration, 
but the heaviest grouping is inclined towards the boundary 
with Sector H in which net out-migration is greater than 
natural increase. 

Naukkarinen has adapted this static model to show 
how such distributions may shift through Pimenaea By plot— 
ting the distribution of the two components for consecu- 
tive intercensal periods, he suggests certain sequences 
which he considers basic to what he calls "a theory of popu- 
lation development characteristic of Northern Finland and 
thus of fringe settlement areas in Generales 

Naukkarinen postulated that settlement and popula- 
tion development should follow a regular and logical sequence 


which he summed up on the diagram reproduced in Figure 4.6. 
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During the initial settlement of a region, the components 
of population increase should intersect in Sector C of the 
model, indicating a condition in which net in-migration is 
greater than natural increase. The growth of a settled 
population and the slackening of in-migration would be re- 
presented by a shift from Sector C to Sector B as natural 
increase grew to exceed net in-migration. In the third 
stage of development, population would grow at a rate more 
than sufficient to fill all available niches in a spatial- 
economic system functioning at equilibrium: some relief 
from surplus population would derive from a developing 
HeLeCULoMAUCaAcLON, Duce oCia ty)  Luethiis thera pnase, natural 
increase would exceed net out-migration. At a later stage 
however, in Sector H, net out-migration would begin to ex- 
ceed natural increase, and the logical sequence is continued 
through Sectors G and D. 

The empirical studies conducted by Naukkarinen in 
Northern Finland are represented on the diagram by a solid 
line which complements the curve of theoretical population 
development. This line representing the Northern Finnish 
experience deviates widely from the theoretical norm at its 
beginning in Sector A but joins the expected line in Sec- 
Lor HH. 

There are of course difficulties in the wholesale 
acceptance of such a theoretical model, not least being 
the fact that, as Naukkarinen admits, empirical support 


fore the Myootiesis 1s limited, particularly in the initial 
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and final stages of the model. To further test the model 


therefore, the data for the districts of Newfoundland were 
applied and plotted, period by period, in Figure 4.7. 
Though shifts in the distributions are perceptible, it is 
far from evident that these shifts represent any clear 
trend in conformity with the theoretical proposition. 

When the mean points (centres of gravity) for each 
distribution are plotted however as in Figure 4.8 more 
regularity becomes apparent i/ From the point labelled 9, 
representing the position in 1935-45, the graph rises 
sharply to point 10 (1945-51), a shift corresponding to 
the rise in natural increase following 1945. It then 
PiIveLemsialplyscoe thie: rignt to point 11° (1951-56)= 5 Chis 
shift Pee ecords to the>- decline in out-migration pre- 
Ouse! venOCCedmEuOlmCile period.) Bute for 1956-61 ¢ande iI ot 
66 (points 12 and-l3) the line returns close to the posi- 
tion assumed by point 10. 

In order to gain more perspective on the pattern, 
or lack of pattern, generated by this exercise, further 
plots were made of data for each district from 1857-1921 
(points 1-7). Here we see the first clear indication of 
conformity with the theoretical norm as the graph line 
moves unambiguously from point 2 (1869-74) to point 4 (1884- 
91) in the direction postulated by Naukkarinen. It then 
Howeverereverses its direction to point 54(13891-1901), neaz 
which at remains for the periods 1901-1911 and 1911-1921 


(points 6 and 7). It is from this zone of the graph that 


pata takenetrom Chapter Jl Tables Sse cne data or 
point 8 (1921-35) are not available because of boundary changes. 
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Figure 4.8: Population Development in Newfoundland 
LS50nl921 and 1935266 


POPULATION DEVELOPMENT: 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 1836-1921 and 1935-1966 


10——07 1836-1921 


9e———-@13 1935-1966 
Point 8 No Data 


POPULATION DEVELOPMENT: THEORETICAL 
MODEL and THE NEWFOUNDLAND CASE 


ome cen ome eons me General Trend (Theoretical) 
Zone Of Equilibrium 
NewFfoundlasaA trench 


Figure 419: Population Development: Theoretical Model 
and the Newfoundland Case 
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the next available data, for (1935-45), expressed in point 
9, makes its departure. 

The empirical irregularities of the diagram have 
been generalised in Figure 4.9. Two points seem to be 
worthy of emphasis. Down to 1891, population development 
in Newfoundland shifted in conformity with the theoretical 
postulates. But from 1901-45 this shift was halted and an 
era of stagnation, or perhaps, more accurately, stillstand 
or equilibrium set in. The period 1945-51 witnessed a 
sharp deviation away from the zone previously attained, to 
a new zone of equilibrium from which the departure to point 
11 (1951-56) was merely an aberration. The theory of vee 
gional demographic development therefore does go some way 
towards explaining shifts in Newfoundland's population de- 
velopment, but in the twentieth century levels of still- 
stand or equilibrium have been more characteristic than 
hasta; pattern of dinear evolution. Thus, although out— 
migration has persisted as a powerful component in Newfound- 
land's population geography, it has been matched usually 
by a natural increase which balanced, or perhaps gave rise 


to, the losses. 


The Causes of Out-Migration 

This last thought prompts a series of fundamental 
questions as to the causes of the characteristic out- 
migration. What condition, or combination of conditions, 
best explains the spatial and temporal variations in out- 


migration? Can one single causal factor be held to account 
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for the majority of migration? Are the causal factor or 
factors constant through time or do they change from 
period to period? And are there districts which habitu- 
ally differ in the explanation of their migration losses 
from those explanations generated for the general pattern? 

In order to’ seek answers to this series of ques-— 
tions, the data on’ net’ migration for the fifteen districts 
which habitually displayed a pattern of out-migration were 
tested by multiple regression against a set of independent 
variables. The aim was to deploy the same set of inde- 
pendent variables throughout the period 1935-66 to explain 
the underlying causes of migration, while at the same time 
measuring the degree of change or continuity in the causal 
Factors’. 

To this end, the dependent and independent vari- 
ables were run through a multiple stepwise regression model 
which had “the capacity of forcing variables into the re- 
gression in other than their natural sequence. The depen- 
dent variable was the rate of net migration (NETMIG), taken 
from Tablem4 2 Pp fon each of “the fitteen *districts=charac-— 
terised by persistent out-migration. Independent variables, 
described below, were taken for three of the five inter- 
Gengal periods, 1935—=45 9G1945=5l"and 1961-66 #-Mihetdatay for 
1935-45 and 1945-51 were taken from the published census 
tables for 1935 and 1945 respectively and from unpublished 
data imethesProvincial Archives’. - The 1961-66 ‘data were 
aggregated to the district level from unpublished enumera- 


tion area data of the 1961 census and from published reports 
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of the Provincial Goverriment. Unfortunately, no variables 


could be developed for the periods 1951-56 and 1956-61 as 
data were not available. 

Initially, twenty-two independent variables were 
developed but this number was reduced by nine after pre- 
liminary analysis because of problems of multicollinearity. 
For the purposes of description, the thirteen remaining 
variables may be grouped roughly under the three headings 
of Economic, Demographic and Locational. 

The six independent variables in the Economic cate- 
gory were those which measured the spatial variation of 
SUCH eLactOLls as Labour force, occupational structure and 
income. For example, it was hypothesised that poverty and 
deprivation would be a powerful stimulus to out-migration, 
therefore poverty (POVERT) was measured as the percentage 
of the populatian/months spent on able-bodied relief (wel- 
fare) in each district. Although this cannot be assumed 
to measure a level of absolute poverty, it gives a reason- 
able measure of the incidence of deprivation i.e. the de- 
gree to which people were forced to live at minimal levels 
OP esulcriciency. 

Income was more easily measured, the figures taken 
being those of the average income of the working population 
at the beginning of each period in each district: these 
average incomes were designated AVINMA and AVINFM for the 
male and female labour force respectively. —The labour 


force was similarly measured at the beginning of each period 
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and expressed as a percentage of the population in each 


sex: these surrogates were designated LAFOMA and LAFOFM. 
Finally, in recognition of the significance of the fishery 
to rural Newfoundland, a measure was sought of the size 
of the population engaged in fishing: this was expressed 
as the percentage of the male labour force engaged in 
catching and curing fish and was designated MLFFIS. 

the variables selected to measure Demographic phe- 
nomena may be categorised under the headings of age- 
groupings, marital status and fertility. As age is uni- 
versally recognised as a powerful factor in the explanation 
of migration levels, two groups were designated to see how 
far variations in age would contribute to the explanation 
of Newfoundland migration. These groups, designated GP1524 
and GP2534, were measured as the percentage of the total 
population in the categories 15-24 years and 25-34 years. 

It was also hypothesised that marital status would 
be positively associated See Migration insofar as the 
proportion of the population single would prove to be more 
footloose than the married portion. The percentage of the 
population sea and of working age i.e. above the age 
of 15 years, was measured and designated SIN15+. To com- 
plement this figure, note was also taken of the degree of 


balance between the sexes in the category SIN15+: this 


180he designation 'single' here implies 'unmarried' 
and does not include the categories of 'widowed' and 
fALVOLCe. ¢ 
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factor was expressed as the ratio of single males y5 Sieas 144 
females over 15 years and was designated 'single male ratio' 
(SIMARA). Finally, the contribution of fertility levels to 
mMigrational differentials was assessed. It was hypothesised 
that migration in any period would be positively associated 
with fertility levels some 15-20 years previous to the peri- 
od being considered, but negatively associated with fer- 
tility during the period under consideration. Previous 
levels of fertility for the various periods were assessed 
either by use of the child-woman ratio, or by the mean crude 
birth rate measured over the appropriate five year span. 

Thus CWR21, MCBR2631 and MCBR4045 designate these earlier 
fertility levels for the periods analysed. Similarly, CWR35, 
CWR45 and CWR61 designate fertility levels at the beginning 
of each period analysed. 

Only one surrogate was used to measure the effects of 
location on the spatial variation of migration, as of all the 
indices experimented with, these showed the highest degree of 
interdependence. Thus of the three surrogates initially tried 
(average distance to nearest urban growth centre, population 
potential of the nearest centre, total population potential of 
all urhan growth centres), only the last of these, designated 
TOTPOT, was used in the regression analysis. Urban growth 
centres were defined as those districts dominated by urban popula- 
tion and exhibiting at least periodic in-migration between 1935- 
66: there were four such districts, St. John's, Grand Falls, 
Humber and St. George's-Port au Port. Distances between the 


rural aqistricts and these centres were measured 
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in miles according to the system of road, rail or water 


transport appropriate to the period under consideration. 


Simple Linear Regression 
The degree to which net migration may be explained 
by the foregoing variables may be assessed from an examina- 


tion of the simple correlations represented in Table 4.4. 


TABLE 4.4: CAUSES OF OUT MIGRATION: SIMPLE 
LINEAR REGRESSION 


RS Deen ES. 1945-51 19 G1= 6.6 


POVERT - ,634*% - .230 - .086 
AVINMA elas le ate yy lesley ~ 052 
AVINFM - .435 -  .286 58 gd dD 
LAFOMA cee = .134 - .144 
LAFOFM =5i. 203 - .636* = a) 6 
MLFFIS -438 ~607* - .064 
GP1524 - .442 026 tas 
GP2534 ~ 420 ~644** ~428 
SINLS+ =O DL 2032 a6 22> 
SIMARA ~629* Ooi 070 
CWR(past) 203 eeeu, RE!) 
CWR (present) .377 Soto t Res: 
TOTPOT ~ .314 woo ~ sno4s), 
Significance Levels: *95%3 - .514; **99% - .641. 


Source: author's own calculations; data derived from 
categories described in Appendix 1, see note in App. 


Lipiseammediately, apparent. that.few,o£f ithe. corre= 
lations are high:. of.the thirty-nine figures. computed for 
Ceeonivaecight are significant,at,the.95% level and of these 
only three at the 99% level. Perhaps more striking, all the 
significant figures are grouped within the first two time 


periods, and, apart from the variable SIMARA, no single 
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variable is significant over both these periods. 


Of the significant variables, the size of the male 
labour force (LAFOMA) appeared to be most closely associ- 
ated with migration levels during the period 1935-45: as 
participation in the male labour force declined, so migra- 
tion rose. Similarly, as deprivation (POVERT) increased 
Migration rose, and, perhaps curiously, as the single male 
ratio (SIMARA) declined, out-migration again tended to rise. 
The explanation of this partially unexpected phenomenon may 
lie in the migration structures calculated previously in 
Table 3.2: districts characterised by a low SIMARA (i.e. 

a relatively small surplus of single males) owed this to 
the fact that they had above average male out-migration. 
Thus low scores for SIMARA implied above average migration 
levels for both females and males rather than low migration 
levels arising from a more balanced population. 

By contrast the most significant levels of associ- 
ation for the period 1945-51 were with the age-group 25-34 
(GP2534) syiat SESS current levels of fertility (CWR45). The 
relationship of the age-group with migration level was posi- 
tive, in that migration rose with an increased proportion 
of population aged 25-34. The high but negative relation- 
Shipsbetweenm fertility and migration (low fertility match-— 
ing high migration) may be seen as a converse of the associ- 
ation between migration and age-group. 

The correlation between elements of the labour force 


and migration was more complex in 1945-51 than in the 
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previous period: the size of the male labour force (LAFOMA) 
appeared insignificant as a motivating factor, but instead 
the size of the labour force engaged in fishing (MLFFIS) 
had a strong negative relationship with migration. As the 
proportion of the male population engaged in fishing de- 
creased, migration levels rose indicating that the fishery, 
held in the conventional wisdom to be the focus of rural 
decay and depopulation, could in fact function as a force 
of relative stability and holding power. The female labour 
force however (LAFOFM) this time registered a strong posi- 
tive relationship indicating perhaps that increased employ- 
ment opportunities for female labour was a powerful stimulus 
to out-migration. 

As has been noted above, the period 1961-66 showed 
none of the selected independent variables as having a sig- 
nificant correlation with migration levels. The highest 


correlation (.428) was with GP2534 but this was far below 


acceptable significance levels. No other variable approached 


even this low level: The reasons for this sharp discon- 

tinuity in the apparent causes of out-migration however are 
not immediately apparent, but given the limitations of the 
simple regression, no inferences will be drawn until a more 


thorough analysis has been made. 


The Multiple Stepwise Regression 
To test more accurately the causes of out-migration, 


the variables were run through a series of multiple stepwise 
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regressions. Initially the data for each of the three 
periods were run to establish the sequence and power of the 
explanatory variables compared from period to period. Fol- 
lowing this, the five or six most powerful variables were 
re-run as a basic explanatory model and the residuals com- 
puted to assess the unexplained variation. Thus 'basic' 
models were developed for all three periods. In addition, 
the basic model for 1935-45 was redeployed as a 'standard' 
model and this standard model was applied to the data of 
the succeeding periods. This procedure was intended to 
give a rough quantitative assessment of causal change i.e. 
the degree to which the standard model failed to explain 


later levels of movement. 


The Basic Models 

In the period 1935-45 six of the thirteen indepen- 
dent variables accounted for 84.5% of the variation in the 
levels of net out-migration, the two most important vari- 
ables alone accounting for 64.9% of the variation. The 
sequence and explanatory power of the variables elicited 
by the regression are contained in Table 4.5 

A Pontes Sivas phenomenon of the table is ‘that 
two of the three variables seen to be significant as ex- 
plaining migration levels in simple regression do not con- 
tribute significantly to the explanation when all the vari- 
ables are weighed together. Instead migration is assessed 


as being a response largely to economic indices such as 
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labour force and income, and the influence of urban growth 


centres. 
TABLE 4.5: NET MIGRATION 1935-45: 
EXPLANATORY VARIABLES IN BASIC MODEL 
Step 2 increase 
Number Variable R R in R2 
aif LAFOMA - 7080 ay 8 | esti Be 
2 TOTPOT ~8057 -6492 1479 
3 LAFOFM -8364 -6996 20505 
4 GP1524 ooo. OPENS .0369 
5 SIN15+ .8819 AYER? PO aries 
6 AVINFM Ses a! -8448 rOOgE 
Source: author's own calculations, data dariiveastrom 


categories described in Appendix 1. 

In the following period, the variables found most 
significant in the explanation of migration levels altered 
somewhat and, if anything, were more concentrated. The 
six most powerful variables accounted for 86.6% of the 
variation, though, as Table 4.6 demonstrates, the sixth 


variable added only a little to the total. 


PASLEe4e0s) NET MIGRATION 1945-51: 
EXPLANATORY VARIABLES IN BASIC MODEL 


Step Increase 
Number Variable R R2 in R2 
eee ee 

ie GP2534 - 6436 ~4142 -4142 
2 MLFFIS ~7403 -5480 repel Be 
3 -  POVERT e192 Soro ar oak 
4 LAFOFM rylayapeneh ef PINS: vy eb he 
5 GP1524 eds) mde LEAS: -0870 
6 MCBR 79308 .8663 ~0240 


Source: author's own calculations; data derived from 
categories described in Appendix 1. 
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The significant variables listed above may be 


grouped into two major categories ~- age group and labour 
force characteristics, with nearly half the total variation 
being explained by age group variations. The high level of 
explanatory power previously found in LAFOFM was reduced, 
though it was still significant, and the role previously 
played by LAFOMA was replaced by the more specific MLFFIS. 
POVERT= ctoowentered® theemultiple regression for ™the first 
time at a significant level. 

The last of the three periods analysed, 1961-66, 
showed very different levels of explanation. The six most 
Significant variables entered for this period explained 
53552 OL the variation ‘in migration, the most powerful of 
thesesVartations accounting for only 18.3%. °° However, in 
general, the variables found to be most significant were 
not greatly dissimilar from those previously noted, only 
SIMARA entering into a basic model for the first time. 

The detailed listing is recorded in Table 4.7. 


TABLE 4.7: NET MIGRATION 1961-66: 
EXPLANATORY VARIABLES IN BASIC MODEL 


SLeD increase 
Number Variable R R2 in R2 
1 GP2534 ~4278 71830 P1830 
ie LAFOMA ~5574 ob 07 eee 
8 SIMARA 56572 ~4320 PL212 
4 GP1524 A eteheye) eres) ~0385 
5 SINLS+ TOS a OL .0266 
6 POVERT = TESARS jae -0380 
Source: =*author's own calculations, “data derived from 


categories described in Appendix 1. 
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The degree to which the various basic models failed 


to account for the actual levels of migration is shown by 
the standardised residuals from regression portrayed in 
Figure 4.10. Throughout the whole period 1935-66, the basic 
models tended to underpredict out-migration on the north and 
east coasts. This was true most consistently of the Trinity 
and Carbonear-Bay de Verde Districts. The degree to which 
migration was underpredicted tended to decrease from 1935- 
45 to 1945-51 but it increased sharply in 1961-66: this of 
course may be seen as merely another function of the rela- 
tively low explanatory power of the 1961 model. Under- 
prediction however was seldom universally concentrated and, 
during most periods, underpredicted districts were readily 
interspersed with those overpredicted. To the extent that 
overprediction was at all concentrated, grouping occurred 
on the Avalon Peninsula close to or contiguous with St. 
John's (Ferryland, Port de Grave, Placentia and St. Mary's), 
or on the most isolated sections of the south and north 
coasts (White Bay, Green Bay, Fortune Bay-Hermitage and 
Burgeo-La Poile). 

A tentative explanation of these exceptions might 
be that the Avalon districts were able to relieve to some 
extent the worst pressures of population by daily or short 
term commuting to job opportunities available in St. John's: 
this would have had the effect of reducing the permanent 
outflow. The overprediction for the northern districts 


(White Bay, Green Bay) is almost certainly a function of 
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the small but, on the provincial scale, important resource 
development in those districts. The tendency to overpre- 
diction on the south coast may perhaps be seen as a function 
of isolation. In many ways this area was and is the most 
remote area of the province, cut off from all normal modes 
of land transportation: this isolation probably inhibited 
out-migration to a degree, though it may have had the reci- 
procal effect of promoting a strong internal interaction, 

a high level of which was noted in the analysis of Chapter 
III. Neither is this interpretation at variance with the 
high actual rates of out-movement shown for the south coast, 
for the instances of overprediction in the various models 
merely imply that, given the levels of the independent vari- 
ables attained in particular districts, migration was rela- 
tively low. 

The converse of this suggested explanation for the 
GVerpredictedraistricts may provide asrationale for the 
grouping of the underpredicted areas. It has been noted 
thatethes latter districts are grouped, if at times sporadi— 
cally, mainly on the north-east coast between Conception 
Bay and Twillingate. These districts may be classed, from 
a spatial and interactional point of view, as midway be- 
tween the most isolated districts of the south coast on the 
CiesnonasanomthicrAvalon aistricts within ithe short-term 
commuting region of St. John's on the other. In short, 
though these underpredicted districts were relatively iso- 


lated, and beyond easy commuting range of the main urban 
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employment centre, they were more closely tied in to the 
available transportation systems (particularly the sparse 
rail network) and their out-movement was consequently less 
inhibited. In fact, it was greater than the basic variables 
would suggest. 

These suggestions must be tentative because of the 
paucity of the cases and the not infrequent exceptions to 
the trend, but they do have the merit of seeking and pro- 
pounding a degree of spatial or locational order in our 
understanding of regional variations in migration levels. 

The temporal changes in the variables associated 
with out-migration are somewhat simpler to designate as 
is made clear by an examination of Figure 4.11. Although 
there were shifts both in the actual variables incorporated 
from period to period, and the order in which they were 
entered, the prevailing impression from the figure is one 
Sreconciiduity wen thie diagram the sboxed variables are 
those which are common from period to period and the junc- 
tion lines emphasise continuity between periods. Dashed 
lines represent continuities between variables which were 
seen to be functionally (though not necessarily statisti- 
cally) related. For example LAFOMA is consistently a high 
ranking explanatory variable if MLFFIS can be taken during 
1945-51 as a more specific case of LAFOMA. Similarly the 
category GP1524 for 1935-45 is in part a parallel measure 
to GP2534 of the succeeding periods, in that the cohort 


reed of 1935 was exposed to the risks of migration over a 
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VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH OUT-MIGRATION 
PERIOD LINKAGES 


1935-1945 1945-1951 1961-1966 
Order 
| [arom 
~ 
/ 
‘ 
/ 
3 SIMARA 
4 
‘ 
. 
Level Of 
Explanation 
(6 Variables) 84.57% 88.6% 53.57% 


Direct Link 
-_ «= mm indirect Link 


Figure 4,11: Variables associated with out-migration - 
period linkages 
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ten year period of analysis: it would have become a 25-34 
cohort at the end of its period thus overlapping the 30-39 
cohort at the end of the succeeding periods. If these 
parallels are accepted as having some validity, it will be 
seen that the dominant explanation of variations in the 
scale of out-migration lay fairly consistently in the levels 
attained by participation in the male labour force, and the 
size of the age group 25-34. Underpinning this conclusion 
is the persistence at a slightly lower level amongst the 
explanatory variables of the parallel variables LAFOFM and 
GP1524. And at yet a lower level of explanation, single 
status and poverty seem to have been significant elements 
over the long period. 

Despite this fair degree of consistency in the order 
of the explanatory variables, the level of explanation fell 
off sharply between the periods 1945-51 and 1961-66. As 
the foregoing analysis points out, the six most powerful 
variables explained well over 80% of the variation in the 
pi et vOmper COs pPOUtEOnLy. 53.58 fOr the last, period. 
Similarly, when all thirteen variables were incorporated 
into. the regression equation the level of explanation rose 
from 90.4% to 99.9% then fell to 79.9% over the three periods. 
Obviously the more the variables counted, the greater the 
chance of mutual interdependence and multicollinear distor- 
tions: but it is interesting to note nevertheless the same 
trends as were encountered in the more parsimonious regres- 


sion. To further test this theme of temporal decline in 
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explanatory power, the regression was run a second time. 


On this occasion, the six variables of the basic model for 
1935-45 were forced through the regression for the two 
succeeding periods. The aim was to assess the quantitative 
decline in explanatory power of what was now called a 
"standard' model and to see whether the decline was constant 
or whether it reversed itself. The analysis recorded that 
the basic/standard model for 1935-45, which accounted for 
Wa, Jeno. sche warization) for that mer toni opened only 57-24% 
of the variation in 1945-51 and little more than 40% in 
1961-66. There was therefore a continued falling off in 
the significance of the standard model, this confirming the 
impression of a steady weakening in the explanatory power 
of the independent variables derived from the free analysis. 
The residuals from regression for the standard models 
(Figure 4.12) however, replicate in large measure the dis- 
tribution of unexplained variation derived from the basic 
models: even at these relatively low levels of explanation, 
the north-east coast is habitually underpredicted by contrast 
with the overpredictions of the districts contiguous with 
St. John's, the isolated south coast districts and the deve- 


‘loping mining areas of White Bay and Green Bay. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Despite variations in the level of migration from 
period to period, the spatial patterns of migration remained 


fairly consistent with the rural districts showing persistent 
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out-movement. This out-movement however was balanced by 


high levels of natural increase, and population development, 
at least in rural Newfoundland has tended towards equilibrium 
and balance rather than absalute loss. This is not to-say 
however that there is an easy and positive relationship be- 
tween high levels of out-movement and high natural increase: 
it is economic rather than purely demographic indicators 
which furnish the most satisfactory explanation of variations 
Liem oration. 

Perhaps the most striking phenomenon uncovered, but 
as yet unexplained, by this analysis is the sharp discon- 
tinuity in the power of the explanatory variables. Does this 
clearly marked break indicate a ‘deficiency in the analysis 
or does it imply a new set of factors operating on the migra- 
tion process? It is probable that both these suggestions 
contain elements of the truth. To be more specific, the 
limitations of the analysis lie not so much in the metho- 
dology as in the type of data put into the models: it may 
be noticed for example that nearly all the independent vari- 
ables found to be successful in explaining the variations 
in migration for the earlier periods are descriptive of con- 
ditions in the source areas. The high incidence of poverty 
and deprivation, the low degree of participation in the la- 
bour force, and the large proportions of the population in 
traditionally mobile age-groups, may be classed as push fac- 
tors. No comparable analysis was made of pull factors in 


areas to which migrants might have been directed: the single 
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independent variable “astute might be thought to have measured 
the attractive power of such districts was TOTPOT which was 
a found to be one Significant after the first period 
analysed. 

Two interpretations arise from this immediate anal- 
ysis: firstly, given that the independent variables, the 
push factors, decline in predictive power towards the end 
of the whole period studied, it may be postulated that it 
Waceotnorsractors, pull factors, which account for the large 
unexplained variation in the out-migration for 1961-66. A 
good case may be made to demonstrate that roughly around the 
beginning of this latter period, a turning point occurred 
in the pattern of Newfoundland's post-Confederation develop- 
ment. In the first decade of Confederation, Newfoundland 
had seen few fundamental economic advances: perhaps the 
most Significant gain was the access to high universal 
social security payments noted at the beginning of this 
chapter. This benefit apart, Newfoundland in many ways 
Slipped backwards, at least relative to the rest of Canada: 
"between 1949 and 1959, the gap in average per capita in- 


comes between island and mainland widened, from $460 to 


See? and in 1959 unemployment reached 19.2% of the la- 
bour force. But in a burst of constructive economic develop-— 
ment in the early 1960's "Newfoundland...turned the corner 


(and) acquired at least the basis for a modern industrial 
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state". It was this new economic growth, largely oriented °+ 


towards the urban and transportation sectors, which strength- 
encdesthespulietactors, both in the urban growth centres) of 
the province and in the more readily accessible opportunities 
of the mainland. By way of contrast, the severity of the 
push from the rural districts was diminished by such fac- 
tors aS universal social security payments, rural electri- 
fication and road systems. It is this changing balance of 
forces that is reflected in the results of the regression 
analysis. 

Secondly, if the pull factors are not analysed, or 
at least not well expressed in the single variable TOTPOT, 
it remains true that distance, or more accurately location, 
waS a not insignificant element in the variation in migra- 
tion. The residuals from regression have shown with fair 
consistency that overprediction of migration was largely 
concentrated in either remote districts or in districts 
close to the main provincial centre of job opportunity. 
Thus, other things being equal, migration may be seen to be 
dependent on the degree of accessibility to opportunities, 
but in the perhaps unusual form that the most accessible 
and least accessible areas have reduced migrational levels. 
The eee of intermediate accessibility, on the other hand, 
are more vulnerable to high and sustained levels of popula- 
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CHAPTER V 


THE LABRADOR MIGRATIONS 


Throughout the period 1935-66, all the districts 
of island-Newfoundland experienced phases of population 
loss through net out-migration: in most districts this 
process was unrelieved by any substantial inflow. In only 
one district of the province, Labrador, was this phenome- 
non not typical. In fact, in every inter-censal period, 
Labrador recorded net in-migration and marked population 
CLOW hee emoObULatlOngotms4, 7/16 1n 1935 had grown to 
21S 7mby. 1966 tolgive a very rough growth rate (uncompounded) 
of more than 10% per annum. This growth was more or less 
evenly divided between natural increase and migrational 
gains as the detailed statistics of Table 5.1 demonstrate. 

The rate of growth was not even throughout the period, 
and the relatively low growth points (1935-45 and 1956-61) 
coincided with slackened in-migration. Moreover as much of 
the natural increase must have resulted directly from the 
in-migrant groups, in-migration may be looked on as the major 
population dynamic in Labrador. 

This period of marked population growth was a reflec- 
tion of an expansion in the economic development of Labrador 


Particularly throughwand following the Second World) War. 
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Until 1935, the population of Labrador was concentrated al- 
most entirely on the coast and had fluctuated around the 
4-5,000 level since the 1880's: the interior of the country 
was virtually uninhabited and was in fact only confirmed to 
Newfoundland by the ruling of the Judicial Committee of the 
PLivyecOuniciwied neo, aeruling sratitied by Canadesin the 
1948 Terms of Union. But the strategic exigencies of the 
war and American postwar demands for new raw material sup- 
plies in politically stable areas promoted the development 
of the interior. As a result of this expansion the Labrador 
can be sub-divided into three human-economic zones which may 
conveniently be dubbed Coastal, Central and Western Labrador, 
a sequence which echoes the order of their human occupance 


(Figure 5.1): 


The Labrador Coast 
The complex coastline of the Labrador“ is the home 
of several population groups. The native peoples, both 
Indian and Eskimo, are concentrated at a limited number of 
points mainly on the Northern Labrador, north of Cape Harri- 
son. The more numerous permanent white settlers are scat- 
tered alongstne whole length of the coast, but are =concentrated 
Memorandum of Agreement entered into on the Eleventh 


Day of December, 1948, between Canada and Newfoundland. 
Terms of Union, paragraph 2. 


Labrador is frequently referred to™in everyday speech ~ 
Hoe the wabradarn’. ~Originally, this wasea vernacular fabbre- 
VidtionsoLle the uabrador Coast", but ityhas passed into 
popular usage as a name to describe any part of Labrador. 
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Labrador 


Significant Places Named 
Other Settlements 
Railway (1966) 

Roads (1966) 


Cape Harrison 


C) 
Cartwright 


WEAvesvee cred 


ISLAND OF 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Figure 5,1: Labrador - Regions and Place Names 
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on the Southern Labrador: they are frequently referred to 

as “liveyers” and are so named, it is said,as a corruption 

of the rendering "those who live here". Many of the liveyers 
derive from Newfoundland, though a significant number settled 
on the Labrador directly from England or Scotland. 

The original settlement pattern in this zone was 
based on summer fishing stations situated on the outer coast, 
close to the points where cod struck into the shore: the 
"tickle"? became of particular significance in this regard 
as a focus for settlement, and the importance of the tickle 
to fishing settlement establishment is still basic to the 
present settlement ecology. The development of year-round 
settlement however posed greater problems: the permanent 
settlers required shelter from, yet easy access to, the sea 
for the prosecution of the cod-fishery. Availability of 
wood for boat and house construction became a further pre- 
requisite for permanent settlement. These two basic require- 
ments however were seldom found in association with one 
another. Thus, physical and biological limitations fostered 
the development of a dual settlement pattern with winter 
settlements located on the inner coast near a supply of tim- 


ber, game and fur, and a summer place at the tlandwash’.. A 
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regular seasonal pattern of migration developed, and persists, 


between winter and summer homes which may be up to 50 miles 


apart. 


A 'tickle' is a narrow run between islands, or 
betveenun hneadland iand an. island...The./(dandwashé.is thes zone 
of contact between land and sea. 
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The dates of migration of residence and population 


are determined by a number of variables, with climatic con- 
ditions, especially ice conditions, being very significant. 
But in general, and particularly on the Southern Labrador 
coast, the liveyer population begins to move out to the sum- 
mer fishing stations around the end of May, the men having 
previously made the trip out to transport the summer's 

supply of wood and mend the nets at any time between February 
and the end of April. 

A short time after the liveyers have established 
themselves at the summer fishery, two other groups of 
fishermen appear. The "stationers" come "down" from Newfound- 
land by the Canadian National Railways coastal steamer” to 
occupy summer "Stations" on the coast. A second group, 
the "floaters" go north from island-Newfoundland traditionally 
in Labrador schooners, though at the present time travelling 
by modern longliner.> Both of these. groups have declined 
in importance, particularly Since the Second World War, 
but the more capital-intensive floaters have been 
especially sensitive to poor market prices for 

4 

During the 1960's a stationer could transport him- 
SelieonuUeilGwiaiiLy tron ol. John ls to the Labradoretoreche 
nominal fee.of S6 a head; his-boat was «carried iforvan addit- 
Lona conougdieastil lL nominal, fee. This facility was,” and 
Sil ec ep EOVLoed byaGsN. ln recognbthion,ofethe facumthnatc 


the ‘stationer' fishery is an integral part of the economic 
adaptation of many rural Newfoundlanders. 


AR W.A., "The babrador Floater Codfishery”, 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, Vol. 50, 
1960, pp. 267-293. A schooner was a two or three masted sailing 
vessel of (usually) up to 100 tons burden and a crew of perhaps 
8-10 men. A longliner is a smaller vessel of 50-65 feet in 
length with a crew of 4-5 men; longliners were developed in the 
1950's as multipurpose fishing vessels. 
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wei The stationers dwindle in number, but more slowly. 

At the height of the development of the stationer and floater 
fisheries, around the beginning of this century, the number 
of seasonal visitors was far in excess of the liveyer popu- 
lation. It is doubtful whether this is the case today, but 
nevertheless, the seasonal migration from island-Newfoundland 
to the Labrador Coast may be seen as a fundamental and per- 
sistent axis of interaction between the island and mainland 
portion of the province. The relative strength of this axis 
may be gauged to some extent by its’ prominence during the 
analysis of Chapters II and III (see Table 2.6 and Figures 


eeiieee C oie O as 


Central Labrador 

The Labrador Coast is roughly divided by the long 
sheltered inlet of Lake Melville which strikes over 100 miles 
westward from the Atlantic into the interior. At the head 
of the lake, around Goose Bay, is the complex of settlement 
and economic activity most conveniently designated Central 
Labrador. 

Settlement in the Goose Bay area is of long standing, 
the original centre being at North West River where the Hud- 
son's Bay Company opened a trading post in 1836. The post 
was intended to capitalise on the rich resources of fur avail- 


Aiiice Wit hepsiintger land and, gradually, tnere wrew up a 


Black, W.A.,;, “Economic and Marketing Aspects of 
the Labrador Floater Codfishery", Geographical Bulletin, Vol. 
harp} L262, pp. 78-84. 
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settled community largely composed of trappers who harvested 
fur from a wide area, some trappers travelling annually to 
their grounds as far west as the height of land. The ad- 
dition of a Grenfell Mission Station, with hospital and 
school, and later an Oblate Mission (to administer to the 
needs of the Nascaupi Indians) established North West River 
aS an administration centre of some importance, but until 
the 1940's the indigenous economy was based squarely on the 
hard but financially rewarding occupation of trapping. The 
only other attempts to diversify the local economy, lumber- 
ing and fishing, were sporadic and relatively small scale. 

A development providing a viable alternative to the 
tLradieLtonaigways Ot life of both coast and interior occurred 
during ae Geen World War when a large military base was 
built at the head of Lake Melville. The area in which ae 
base was built possessed several geographic features unusual 
in Labrador, the most important being those of climate and 
physiography. Climatically, the Goose Bay area enjoys a 
settled, if extreme continental climate free from the wet- 
ness, poor visibility and windiness prevalent on the coast. 
Physiographically, the area is founded on an extensive series 
of sand plains, the delta and terrace remnants of a post 
glacial sea much higher than present sea level. Thus, cli- 
mate and physiography were instrumental in the choice of 
Chico ComtOrethermsite OL a large military sailrporte—— the 
good flying conditions were complemented by the presence of 


extensive tracts of easily cleared level land which was both 
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well-drained and had no hone of permafrost. 

The main reason for the development of the base in 
the general area of Labrador however was strategic, and em- 
bodied considerations of situation rather than site: Goose 
Bay lay on the short Atlantic air ferry route between Canada 
and Britain, and was an essential staging post in the shut- 
tling of men and materials to the European theatre of war. 
Such was the haste to develop the military base that the 
first aerial surveys were conducted in the late summer of 
1941 and construction began before the end of the year. The 
base in its original form was quickly completed though a 
formal agreement leasing the land to Canada was not signed 
until 1944,/ Over time, a part of the base was leased to 
the American Forces, and the base itself was substantially 
enlarged. 

The construction and maintenance of the military 
Site 25 miles south-west of North West River disrupted some- 
Whatytne Ondgqimally.tightiveknitcommunity;eand trappingede— 
clined as wage employment became more regular. But more im- 
portant from the point of view of population distribution 
and community function, North West River was replaced as the 
main centre by a new and rapidly expanding centre, Hamilton 
River. 

Theanbuwlding lofethetmilitaryebasencalledrrornsubstan- 


tial amounts of civilian labour which was not available in 


7 

Chadwick; St. J., Newfotndland: island into Pro- 
ywinee, Cambridge, 1967, -p. 180. At the time, -of course, 
Ganacaswaswa separate political entity. 
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the immediate neighbourhood. Therefore, from 1942 onwards 171 
there was a considerable influx of people to the Goose Bay 
area, particularly from the coastal regions of Labrador. 
The original settlers squatted in small family groups at a 
number of locations, their principal aim being to be close 
to their new jobs. However, after a short time, for reasons 
of both convenience and security, the military authorities 
forbade civilian settlement within a five mile radius of 
the air base. The settlers therefore chose the most ad- 
vantageous spot on the periphery of the restricted zone, a 
series of sandy terraces overlooking the Hamilton River. 
Here, the dense black spruce and alder was cleared and 
cabins erected, fronting at first on the river which was 
the most convenient transportation route, and later follow- 
ing the line of the trail which developed back from and 
parallel to the river. This original nucleus isstill a 
distinct zone in the present town, comprising large irregu- 
lar lots and many trees. The newer areas, developed increas- 
ingly in the 1960's, are more regularly laid out on surveyed 
and serviced lots, the land having been cleared in toto by 
heavy equipment. 

Almost the whole settlement of Happy Valley, as it 
came to be called, depended ultimately down through the 1960's 
Oe ieee Dace eer he COlLdsWar OL the 1950's Manirestedei t= 
self in heightened military preparedness and investment which 
filtered down quite strongly to the people of Happy Valley. 


As a corollary of this development, major activity 
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shifted to the American side of the base where the civilian 
labour force through the 1950's and 1960's tended to be roughly 
1000 workers or two to three times the size of the Canadian 
workforce. In 1967 the Canadian Forces withdrew from the base. 
Although the U.S.A.F. still maintained a considerable establish- 
ment, and the Canadian Department of Transport took up much of 
the slack left by the withdrawal of the Canadian Forces, there 
were many doubts in the minds of the local inhabitants as to the 
future economic viability of the Goose Bay area, and this was 
reflected in a certain unwillingness to invest and develop on 
more than a short-term and domestic level. 

Some relief from the spectre of base closure has been 
found in the beginnings of local resource development. In 1967 
it was announced that a beginning would be made on the harvesting 
Creches, ci stands OF Dlack Spruce for which Happy Valley (and 
Goose Bay are natural centres. The cutting, begun in a small 
way in 1969, was to feed a projected Kraft-linerboard mill to 
be built at Stephenville in Western island-Newfoundland: the 
mill ultimately commenced production late in 1972, pulpwood being 
taken by sea from Goose Bay to Stephenville. In addition power 
and mineral resources close to the area have a considerable 
potential: a hydro-electric power source of the order of 
three million horsepower lies undeveloped at Muskrat Falls only 
thirty miles from Goose Bay, and there are important metalliferous 
deposits, including uranium, less than one hundred miles to the 
north. In the late 1960's however, developments based on these 
resources were still the object of speculation, and no firm 


projects were actively contemplated. 
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The Goose Bay area exists then as a kind of median 
representative of the human and economic aeocravhv of Labra- 
dor. A polyglot immigrant population, sitertoes settlers 
from the Labrador coast, Newfoundlanders, Indians, Eskimos, 
and some mainland Canadians, stands poised between the tra- 
ditional ecological adaptations of coastal Labrador to the 
east, and the technological adaptations of newer communities 
to the west. The economic potential of the area is based 
on renewable resources of cheap power and timber, with the 
added possibility that it may function as a service centre 
for developing mining centres to the north. It is probable 
that these economic bases will provide an assured future at 
an increased level of prosperity for the settlements of the 
Goose, and that the area will increasingly find more in com- 


mon with its neighbours to the west. 


Western Labrador 

The boundary between central and western Labrador 
Mayepesconvensentiy if “arbitrarily drawn at the edge of *the 
Labrador Plateau which is here a prominent feature of the 
glacially moulded Laurentian Shield. This lake strewn plateau, 
from which the ice retreated approximately 7,000 years ago, 
contains two considerable and partially developed resources, 
iron-ore and water-power. 

Unteebhewlate 940s, ethis anterior pliatealswaseal— 
most totally unpeopled: its only inhabitants were transient 


Indian bands, the few winter trappers from North West River, 
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SOs ENomOCeUpaNPssOn Sporadic fur trading posts. - [t had 
however long been recognised that vast deposits of rather 
low grade iron-ores lay in the synclinal structures in the 
west of the plateau that had come to be known as the Labra- 
dor Treva: Duringethe 1930's initial exploration of this 
resource delineated an area in the north of the Trough where, 
in 1950, astride the border between Newfoundland and Quebec, 
development began on a deposit proved at 400 million tons 
of 54-55% iron-ore. A railway (The Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway) was built from Sept-TIles on the North 
Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Burnt Creek, 356 miles 
EOS CME NOC Un, and mining began in 1954. A new town, 
Schefferville, was built close to the mining area. 

Although this development was crucial as a base on 
which later mining and power projects of the Labrador in- 
terior were dependent, it had only a modest impact on New- 
foundland. Most of the ore bodies were in Quebec, as was 
the townsite, and administration of the complex which be- 
longed to the Iron Ore Company of Canada, was through Mon- 
treal ang Quebec’ City. A minority of the labour Lorce was 
from Newfoundland. 

In the south of the Labrador Trough however, and 
wholly within the province of Newfoundland, lay a much 


Greater area of low grade iron-ores. By the time that 


Browse, C.K., "I Witnessed the Labrador Revolu- 
Cion. ineworallwood, J.k., (ed.), The Book of Newroundland, 
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production of the direct-shipping ore from Schefferville had 
commenced, the Iron Ore Company of Canada had proved more 
Chane <uolllionsgtons of ore with at least 35% iron content. 
At the same time, laboratory research was attempting to de- 
velop methods of concentrating this low grade ore from 35% 
iron to 65% iron. This was successfully done, and in 1958 
the Iron Ore Company decided to commence mining and mill 
development. A four year period of construction ensued be- 
fore the official opening of the complex in 1962. 

The technological development of concentration which 
had made possible the exploitation of the low grade ores 
Wasscompounded during the construction phase of the 1.0.C.C. 
plant by a new demand for an even more refined product. 
Changes in blast furnace technology made it desirable that 
the great bulk of the concentrates be turned into pellets. 
This additional process necessitated the immediate expan- 
sion of the new mining complex, and a pelletising plant 
was added by 1964. 

Immediateiy adjacent to the I.0.C.C. complex, Wa- 
bush Mines, a second consortium of United States and Euro— 
pean steel makers, sponsored a parallel development. 

The Wabush mine and concentrator began production in 1964, 
though the additional pelletising plant was built for econo- 
mic reasons outside Newfoundland at Sept-Iles in Quebec. 

The general effect of this was to ensure that the Wabush 
operation was smaller than that of the Iron Ore Company, at 


least in terms of numbers employed within the province. 
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While both companies co-operated in the building of 
aea0-mMiieespur railway from the O.N.S.L.R. to the mining site 
they were unable to agree on a joint townsite. Consequently 
there were developed two townsites, Labrador City and Wabush, 
only five miles apart. This has caused some duplication of 
services, but in a new and prosperous economic environment, 
any wastage is not as significant as it might have been in 
a more marginal situation. Though in origin company towns, 
both Labrador City and Wabush seem to have benefited tre- 
mendously from the experience gained in other single- 
enterprise communities in the Canadian North. Both towns 
have been constructed as long-term establishments and en- 
lightened attitudes towards housing, schooling, municipal 
services and local governments have been adopted by the 
companies. As a result, both centres go some way toward 
being model northern towns, and this together with the con- 
siderable prosperity and full employment makes them unusual 
in the Newfoundland context. 

A final pole of resource development in Western Lab- 
rador lies in the hydro-electric power schemes constructed 
Onatnerchurchiull River... Early in the 1960's, a,power,develop- 
ment of moderate size (250,000 HP.) was constructed at Twin 
Paliss.a, little more than, 100 miles. cast of, the. lbabracor 
City-Wabush mining area. Intended to serve the power needs 
of the mines and their associated townsites, the Twin Falls 
development also provided the necessary infrastructure for 


the later development of the much larger Churchill Falls 
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(6,000,000 HP.) which was commenced in 1968. When 


completed in 1974, the Churchill Falls development will 
support another small company town with a population of 
around 1000. 

Thus over the thirty year period from 1935-66, the 
economic development of what has been dubbed "the Labra- 
dor Frontier"? has proceeded rapidly, but particularly so 
Since 1955. By the end of this period, an increasingly 
integrated network of industrial and transportation facilities 
had begun effectively to occupy what had previously been an 
uninhabited wilderness. Obviously this quickening frontier 
development was bound to find a reaction amongst the over- 
crowded populations of rural Newfoundland.- The particular 
interest of this present work is to assess the degree to 
which this increased activity was reflected in the population 
geography, and particularly the migration patterns, of island- 


Newfoundland. 


The View From Newfoundland 

For a variety of reasons, the involvement of Newfound- 
landers in the northern development of their province was 
both diffident and delayed. Opinion in Newfoundland, both 
of government and public alike, had long been aware of the 
economic potential of Labrador. This awareness however was 


manifested mostly as 


see F.K., "The Labrador Frontier", Geographical 
Review, 42, 1952, pp. 405-424. 
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a hazy optimism, but was’ devoid of any sure facts on which 
to base the optimism. The temper and range of opinion was 
succinctly expressed by the rather sober Amulree Commission 
GiselLo 337 

ePEITOrNcO vance curings the litagation in 1927 

in which Newfoundland's sovereignty over Lab- 

rador was confirmed, extravagant notions of 

the potentialities of the territory were cur- 

rent. When the case was won, it was felt that 

the fortune of the island was made...the esti- 

mates given in different quarters at different 


times of the value of the territory of Labra- 0 
dor...vary from $50,000,000 to $500,000,000". 1° 


The first halting essays in Labrador development however 
gave no cause for such optimism. 

The development of the Goose Bay base after 1941 
was Labrador's first experience of large scale development. 
It did not however for several reasons have a heavy impact 
on island-Newfoundland. In the first place there was no 
labour surplus in Newfoundland during the war years; secondly, 
transportation to Labrador was difficult, if not impossible 
to obtain; and thirdly even after the war there were certain 
institutional or organisational blockages to the movement 
of Newfoundlanders to Labrador. These two latter reasons 
were not altogether dissociated. 

Table 5.2 shows the numbers of civilians hired by 
tHe haCG A.Fiwart Goose Bay iby period of -hining,and area “or 


CLigiu- mElveneallawing Lom the deficiencies bn the datagwor 


10creat Britain, Dominions Office, Newfoundland 


Royal Commission 1933: Report, London, 1933, p. 184. 
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ses MRE period, it is clear that island-Newfoundland 
contributed only a minority of the labour hired for Labra- 
dor. Nearly 45% of the hirings were made outside the pro- 
vince, particularly from New Brunswick, and of those made 
in Newfoundland the great majority were from rabredoe it- 
self. 

The explanation for what seems, with hindsight, 
to be an anomalous situation, is moderately simple and 
rests on the interconnected themes of institutional struc- 
ture and transportation systems previously mentioned. The 
Goose Bay air base was leased essentially to a sovereign, 
though friendly, power the Government of Canada. The or- 
ganisational channels of the new lessee ran not through 
Reece) but directly back to the military bases of 
Central and Atlantic Canada. The transport systems emerg- 
ing to serve the new base were shaped to the spatial or- 
ganisation of the Canadian Armed Forces. This would auto- 
matically be the case in respect of the military transpor- 
Sacionesyatems ~ebutcewit adso, happened. to the civilian trar— 
fic routes which developed subsequently. Through the 1940's 
and 1950's, the main civilian access to Labrador was by the 
small .Maritime Central Airways (M.C.A.) which had its head- 
Guarters im :Summerside, P.E.1. and its main, routes out of 
Moncton welwce ela sSene lps to,explain the. large-sealesrecruit- 
ment of workers from New Brunswick (particularly from Kent 
and Westmorland counties) and, to a lesser extent, from the 


Chignecto isthmus of Nova Scotia. In total, R.C.A.F. 
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recruitment of workers from the Maritimes far exceeded that 
from island-Newfoundland. 

Until late in the 1950's this situation was recog- 
Nised OutanoOt much remarked.- The R-C.A.F. base at Goose 
Bay continued to operate and recruit as it had in sewetat: 
and pre-Confederation times. Even if island-Newfoundlanders 
had wanted to move to Labrador to seek jobs, transportation 
and information were difficult to come by. During the period 
1951-56, this situation caused little concern, for, as noted 
previously, island-Newfoundland was experiencing its lowest 
rates of migration loss this century. But when this situation 
changed, between 1956-61, political moves were initiated to 
absorb more island-Newfoundlanders in the Canadian base in 
Labrador. A directive was given to employ more Newfound- 
landers -- recruitment was to be primarily through the Na- 
tional Employment Service (later Canada Manpower) in St. 
John's. If the vacancies arising could not be filled from 
Sie Ouie SsmOn ymetnen COULANtne —R.G.A.)!.. recrulters looksta 
Moncton and Montreal. This sequence of events helps to ex- 
plain the shift in source areas of migrant workers shown in 
Paplemowe pecOreatter !959 few workers came from: the Maritime 
Provinces. 

This policy change was consolidated by a re-alignment 
of the prevailing transport systems. By 1959, the Newfound- 
land airline Eastern Provincial Airways had strengthened its 
routes and was flying regularly scheduled flights into Labra- 


dor from island-Newfoundland. In 1963, this phase of the 
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operation was carried to its logical conclusion, and with 
substantial fiscal underpinning from the Newfoundland govern- 
ment, E.P.A. absorbed M.C.A., and the headquarters of the 
newly enlarged company were established at Gander. 

Pamadoxi cally, the limited ampact ofpthe R.C.A-F. 
base was not echoed in the development of the U.S.A.F. The 
statistics for first recruitment to the American base, drawn 
up in a manner similar to those for the Canadian base, are 
showm inp lable 5.3. 

Despite the limitations of both sets of statistics, 
the contrasts are sufficiently sharp to be of significance. 
Whereas only 57% of the Canadian recruitment had been from 
Newfoundland (including Labrador), over 80% of the American 
WOLKE@COrCce Was PrOVinciallin origin.: More striking, only 
26% of the total Canadian recruitment was from island- 
Newfoundland, as against nearly 64% of the American recruit- 
ment. Even after the change in hiring practices of 1959, 
the American recruitment from inside the province far out- 
weighed the Canadian. And interestingly, the limited Ameri- 
can recruitment from the Maritimes rose after 1959 as job 
opportunities on the Canadian base were restricted for Mari- 
time applicants and given, by preference, to Newfoundland 
workers. 

The reasons for this difference in recruitment pat- 
terns are not far to seek. Whereas the Canadian base was 
operating in the province of Newfoundland in an organisational 


vacuum, and looked back to its home network for recruitment 
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and supply, the American base in Labrador was one of an 
‘overseas' network. 

Three other military bases (Fort Pepperell in St. 
John's, Harmon Field at Stephenville, and Argentia in Pla- 
centia Bay) had been built by the American Forces in island- 
Newfoundland during the Second World War. The Newfoundland 
civilian popuktion recruited to these bases worked within 
an organisational and informational system in which trans- 
fers from base to base were not uncommon. Apart from the 
job security afforded by such a horizontally integrated sys- 
tem, there were additional pressing reasons why workers 
would try to stay within the organisation, not least the 
pensions and bonuses accruing to those with long service. 
Job security, pension rights and the possibility of trans- 
fer and promotion within the organisation were sufficiently 
rare in Newfoundland in the 1940's and 1950's, that posi- 
tions in the civilian work force of the American bases were 
eagerly sought. These factors contributed heavily to the 
flow of Newfoundlanders to Labrador, especially after 1961 
when the American base in St. John's closed down, and in 


1966 when the Stephenville base closed. 


The Movement to Western Labrador 
The policy changes described above, whereby labour 


Recruitment practices and travel routes were restructured 
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in 1959, were however not solely or even principally directed 


at Central Wabsador. 
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By 1959, it was becoming clear that the developments 
in Western Labrador would require a large labour pool in the 
early 1960's,and the attention of the provincial government 
was directed to ensuring that Newfoundland workers were aware 
of the opportunities. For example, a report on the need for 
and prospects of the resettlement of outports, submitted to 
the government in 1960, contained the following recommenda- 
CloOnss 


owe.4. AN eGLEOrt should instantly be made” to 
ensure that as high a proportion of Newfound- 
landers as possible shall be employed in the 
development of Labrador. Considering the Lake 
Wabush development, this recommendation en- 
visages more than negotiations with the cor- 
porations concerned, it envisages a plan by 
the Newfoundland Government which will impress 
upon Newfoundlanders the fact that this de- 
velopment is in Newfoundland, is part of the 
development of Newfoundland, and that Labrador 
will be a part of Newfoundland in which to 
settle permanently. 

5. Efforts ought to be made to establish 
air service between Newfoundland and the Wabush 
area worm Labrador. "! 


In essence, the population problems of overcrowded 
rural Newfoundland were to be solved, at least in part, by 
the new riches of Labrador. The same report emphasised how- 
ever that "recent experience of resettlement into Labrador 
is not entirely apiesexocreraepens = and noted, perhaps with the 
example of the R.C.A.F. in mind, that "the avenues of commu- 


nication to and from the mining developments in Labrador 


1ivewfoundland, Report on Resettlement in Newfound- 
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are through Quebec". +? 


Against this background the arrangements made for 
recruitment to Western Labrador were more elaborate than 
the contingencies surrounding the movement of labour to 
Central Labrador. 

Recruitment for the Labrador City development of 
I.0.C.C. was undertaken seriously from 1961. The Wabush 
Mines campaign for the recruitment of a permanent labour 
force was prosecuted from 1964. Comparative statistics for 


recruitment are given in Table 5.4. 


TABLE 5.4: RECRUITMENT OF NEWFOUNDLAND LABOUR FOR 
IRON ORE COMPANY OF CANADA AND WABUSH 
MINES 1961-66 


dae) HOw Wabush Mines 
1961 379 - 
1962 800 - 
1963 syllad ~ 
1964 330 92 
1965 449 eao 
1966 524 181 
Total 25993 508 
Source sw aucnor’s tield records. 


The disparity in the size of the recruitment between 
the two operations was largely a function of the more elabor- 
BtespLocessiig Carried Ont alathesl.0.C.C.pplant. Butein 


general the Western Labrador scale of operations and 
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recruitment was much fercer and more concentrated than that 
experienced in Central Labrador. 

Not all the recruitment for Western Labrador came 
from Newfoundland: large numbers of workers moved in through 
the corporate networks of the mining companies eg. in the 
case of the I.0.C.C. from Schefferville, and in the case of 
Wabush Mines from Sept-Iles. But the majority of the basic 
labour force was extensively canvassed in island-Newfoundland 
by the companies. Personnel offices, and in the case of the 
T.0.C.C., an administrative headquarters, were set up in St. 
John's, and the personnel officers undertook periodic re- 
cruiting trips to the other main centres of population on 
the island {Grand Falls and Corner Brook). There was however, 
no office or agency set up to recruit in Labrador, and in- 
teraction between Coastal and Central Labrador, and the de- 


veloping western interior was Negligiblesateall times. 


Newfoundland Source Areas for Labrador Labour Force 
Recruitment to the Labrador labour force was not 
evenly distributed on the island. Of the more than 5,400 
trips unambiguously recorded in the data, the district of 
Burgeo-La Poile contributed only 21; Bonavista North on the 
Orheratand;soroduced 129.8, qgandSt. ‘John's 117207 ateln orderato 
assess more accurately the relative scale of movement to 
Labrador, the number of trips made from each district was 
computed against the mean size of the male labour force 


(males 15-64) in each district. The detailed statistics 
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are contained in Table 5.5. 


When the differently sized labour pools are thus dis- 
counted, it is clear that there is a strong tendency for Labra- 
dor migration to be concentrated on the Avalon Peninsula and 
North East Coast. A zone stretching from Bonavista to Placentia 
East embraces all the highest values: to a degree, rates of 
movement fall off with distance from St. John's though this is 
a rule of thumb rather than an absolute pattern. 

This zone was therefore seianred for more detailed 
analysis and called the Labrador Migration Field. Within this 
field, two districts were omitted from the detailed analysis. 
St. John's, though it had moderate rates of recruitment of Labra- 
dor workers, was omitted because it cannot be stated with certain- 
Ly that all of the so-called St. John's movers were in fact from 
the city. It is more probable that many of them were transients 
who gave as their address a St. John's boarding house. Bell 
Island, on the other hand was omitted because it was felt that 
the transmission of its migrants to Labrador was so clearly a 
function of mine closure in the single enterprise community, 
that it would add little to a general understanding of causes 
of migration in rural Newfoundland. Indeed, inclusion of these 
data might obscure more important patterns elsewhere. 

Two areas outside the field also had strong relation- 
ships with Labrador although this is not immediately apparent 


from the generalised data of Table 5.5. Stephenville in Port 


A commentary on the Labrador data is contained in 
Appendix 2. 
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TABLE 5.5: 


White Bay 

Green Bay* 
Grand Falls** 
Twillingate 
Fogo 

Bonavista North 
Bonavista South 
Trinity North 
Trinity South 


Carbonear-Bay 
de Verde 


Harbour Grace 
Port de Grave 
Harbour Main 
Bell Island 
Ste donnie: 
Ferryland 

Se. Mary Ws 
Placentia East 
Placentia West 
Burin 


ROLLUNG .eay— 
Hermitage 


Burgeo-LaPoile 


St. George's- 
POrt-an Port 


Humber 
ce. Barbe 


Labrador 


* “includes Lewisporte. 


LABOUR MOVES TO LABRADOR 1942-66 


(as % of Mean Male Population 15-64) 


Mean Male 
15-64 
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3,635 
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*k* includes Gander. 


+7 4ancludes St.’ dohn’s extern. 
Source: author's field records. 
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au Port district had numerous links because of the presence 
there of an American military base; White Bay also had strong 
links because it was the site of a military radar installation 


that was ancillary to the main network of American bases. 


The Labrador Migration Field 

The more detailed analysis of source areas for Lab- 
rador migration was conducted at the settlement level. All 
the moves made to Labrador were allocated to the settlement 
and district of origin. The total number of moves from the 
zone, 2,533, was then divided into the field population in 


Boole L200 16 this giving a ratio of one move to every 


), 
47.4 mereon ee This ratio was then applied to the popula- 
tions of each of the settlements sending workers to Labra- 
dor and an expected number of migrants derived. The ex- 
pected number was then related to the observed number. 

For example, over the period 1942-66, the small 
settlement of Badger's Quay in Bonavista North sent sixteen 
migrant workers to the Labrador. The 1961 population of 
Badger's Quay was 696, and the field ratio of Labrador mi- 
grants to population gives an expected movement of 14.7 
i.e. if Badger's Quay had transmitted migrants at the same 


rate as the field as a whole, it would have sent out 14.7 


persons. The actual number sent, sixteen, is therefore 


Peres would have been better to use the male popula- 
tion 15-64 as a base for the ratio, but these-data are not 
universally available at the settlement level for further 
analysis. 
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1.09 times the expected. Calculations of this type were 


made for every settlement in the field sending migrant 
workers to Labrador. 

The results of these calculations are portrayed in 
Figures 5.2 and 5.3 in which settlements are depicted by pop- 
ulation size classes and the degree to which they provided 
more or less Labrador migrants than expected. 

Two generalisations become apparent from the maps: 
that migrants tend to be concentrated at particular nodes 
of transmission, and that in general, the settlements con- 
tributing most migrants tend to be medium or small in size. 
The areas of concentration (Figure 5.2) are seen as three 
notes in Bonavista North (the Wesleyville area; the Trinity 
Wareham area; and the Gambo-Dark Cove area). In Bonavista 
South and Trinity North only the Little Catalina-Catalina 
area is a heavily concentrated node though many small settle- 
ments, particularly on Random Island sent proportionately 
large numbers to the Labrador. 

On the Avalon Peninsula, (Figure 5.3) there were 
moderate concentrations around Green's Harbour in Trinity 
South and Fox Harbour in Placentia East. Heavy concentra- 
tions were found in Carbonear-Bay de Verde around Victoria; 
inePort de Gravewdistrict around Brigus, North River and 
Port de Grave settlement; and in Harbour Main district 
around Conception Harbour and Avondale. Ferryland and St. 
Mary"s districts also exhibited distinct concentrations of 


considerably greater than average Labrador migration. 
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Labrador 
Migration Field- Fa. 52 
Northern Part Westeyville Fig 53 


Location Map ; Figs. 52arh53 


Settlement Size (1961) 
Population 


1500-1999 
— 600-699 
OO? 
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Figure 5,3: The Labrador Migration Field - Southern Part 
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It is clear from the foregoing analysis that, both 
at the level of district and settlement, the incidence of 
Migration from particular places is not evenly distributed. 
Concentrations of migrants are seen to derive from particu- 
lar points or nodes. Such a pattern is not however unusual 
and may be broadly attributed” to two factors: “firstly, it 
may be a response to widely differing socio-economic and 
ecologic conditions at the local level;° secondly, it may 
reflect the strength and extent of information fields cur- 
rent in local areas, fields mediated particularly through 
such factors as networks of kinship and social J aaciietioa 
Both these themes will be subject to analysis to examine the 


degree to which they contribute towards the spatial vari- 


ations in Labrador migration. 


16 cee forvexample;, MOrrel i, shel. and Pitts Fw. 
"Marriage, Migration and the Mean Information Field: a 
study in uniqueness and generality", A.A.A.G., 1967, Vol. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE LABRADOR MIGRATION FIELD ANALYSED 


The Labrador Migration Field as previously described 
was made up of a series of discrete points from each of which 
there emanated movement to the Labrador. Each of the points 
or settlements from which Labrador migrants came, however, 
was bound into a system of circulation and information which 
was both defined by, and in turn helped sustain, the con- 
tinuing outflow of workers. The strength of this system, 

Sri Oriattonetieldeas it maybe, called,, isydifficult to 
assess, though it is probably fair to assume that it possessed 
great local force: 

"Tsolation and hardship bred an overpowering 

sense of place. Newfoundlanders belonged to 

a series of widening circles; to their family; 

tomthneireperish> to*their faith; to their ham- 

lets bayaandyestretch of coastline, and, jabove 

all, to their island. 'Who are you one of?' 


they would ask of one another, and say of the 
outsider, 'He comes from away'". 


In reality, the information field would vary in 
strength according to a variety of complex socio-economic 
factors, most of which defy even the roughest of measure- 
Tents.) stactors such as kinship, for example are nor suscep- 


tible to analysis at this scale, and historical associations 
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are nard to calculate. It is feasible however to construct 


a rough map of a likely Labrador information field utilising 
the premises of the gravity and potential models as applied 
to population distribution. The results of this analysis 
are portrayed in Field 6.1. 

The suggested information field was derived by first 
dividing The Labrador Migration Field into sub-zones which 
were felt to reflect local circulation patterns. In prac- 
tice, these sub-zones were based upon the provincial elec- 
toral districts with modifications effected where road or 
other transportation systems clearly distorted otherwise 
Pogicavepatterns of circulation and association. Por example, 
the settlements of Branch and Point Lance, encompassed in the 
BOolitigoaimaistrictsof St. Mary's had (and “still have) vir- 
fal yeno piysical Or SOGilal association withgot. Marys, 
but are linked-by-road to the circulation zone based on 
Placentia East. In similar vein, Eastport in Bonavista 
South, is more realistically linked to the circulation sub- 
zone based on Bonavista South by the road system running 
through Glovertown. And on a more extensive scale, the 
northern part of Trinity. South District was effectively fed 
information by the road from Carbonear to Heart's Content 
and therefore is associated with the Carbonear-Bay de Verde 
sub-zone. Other, similar peripheral modifications to the 
electoral district boundaries make possible the delineation 


St assyetem of fairly realistic sub-zones@in which local 
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Labrador Migration Field- 
Field Strength 
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Figure 6.1: The Labrador Migration Field Field Streng 
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198 
Circulation and information flow was dominance 


Within each of these sub-zones a simple potential 
map was constructed with the observed frequency of Labrador 
migration from each settlement being registered as the source 
population. The 'force' of the information about Labrador 
emanating from each settlement to any other settlement was 
then calculated as the frequency of Labrador migration from 
the settlement of origin divided by its distance from the 
Settlement capable of receiving information. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Catalina and Bonavista, eleven miles apart, recorded 
44 and 74 migrants respectively. The 'force'’ of Labrador 
information contained in Bonavista and bearing on Catalina 
Was assessed as 74/11, or an.index of 6.73; the reciprocal 
POLCe;MCiaL EOL Catalina on Bonavista, was: 44/11, or 4.0. Cal— 
culations of this kind were made to establish the force of 
Labrador information bearing on each settlement from all 
other settlements in the sub-zone. 

The raw scores derived from this analysis are, in 
themselves, largely meaningless. Therefore, the data were 


expressed as a percentage of the maximum value obtained, and 


The emerging road patterns were taken from a series 
of road and rail maps covering the period from 1930-1966. 
The earliest maps used were those contained in the Amulree 
Royal Commission Report of 1933 (Maps 3 and 4). Perhaps 
the most useful, and most representative, as showing the 
emerging system in the period under discussion, is dated 
wo4e sand is found in Parker; J, Newfoundland: *+ 10th Pro- 
vince of Canada, London, 1950, endpiece. 
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plotted accordingly. Thus, the maximum eerie found at 
Carbonear in Conception Bay, was recorded as 100%; Bona- 
vista by comparison had a field strength of 64% and St. 
Mary's, in St. Mary's Bay, only 23%. These data are mapped 
in Figure 6.1.1 from which it is apparent that the Labrador 
information field is most powerful in Conception Bay, with 
a strong subsidiary centre in the Bonavista Peninsula. All 
the other sub-zones had relatively Nene infor ion fields 
though Bonavista North had several islands of moderate 
strength. 

To complement this highly centralised picture, a 
second map was drawn (Figure 6.1.2) in which the raw values 
for each settlement were an, Bovte: as a percentage of the 
sub-zone maximum. This has the effect of maximising the 
power of local as opposed to broad zonal influences, and 
gives a more detailed impression of the information fields 
operating at the sub-zone level. 

Of necessity, the delineation and interpretation 
of the Labrador information field rests on a number of ar- 
bitrary assumptions as, for example, to sub-zone boundaries, 
to modes of social and spatial interaction, and to the in- 
fluence of information from outside the zone. However, if 
these assumptions, and the limitations they imply, are borne 
constantly in mind, it seems that the portrayal of the gen- 
eralised information field is a useful heuristic device by 
which our understanding of migration as a spatial process 


may be refined. 
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The Causes of the Labrador Migrations 

Against this general background a series of multiple 
stepwise regressions was run similar tc those employed in 
the previoussanalysis of district! migration. The! aim’o£ 
this procedure was firstly to examine the causes of Labra- 
dor migration, and secondly to study general out-migration 
to discover, in part, the relationship existing between the 
more specific Labrador movement and the overall level of 
out movement. 

It was also the aim of this portion of the study to 
carry the analysis to the most detailed level possible. To 
this end the units of measurement chosen were the Census 
Enumeration Areas which, in Newfoundland, have an average 
population of between seven and eight hundred persons. The 
Enumeration Areas examined were those in the Labrador Mi- 
gration Field which contained settlements with a greater 
than expected frequency of Labrador movement. These settle- 
ments were aggregated into the relevant Enumeration Areas 
and a fresh ratio of Labrador migration (observed to 
expected) was calculated for the larger unit. In some cases 
it was necessary to aggregate Enumeration Areas together to 
cover a single large settlement, as in the case of Carbonear 
Ger lacentia. @elm all, 4hldesettbements lying: inn i84 tenumera-— 
tion Areas were melded into 67 statistical units for the 
purposes of this analysis, the average 1961 population in 
each unit being 896. 


The prime dependent variable for this section of the 
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analysis was that of frequency of movement to Labrador, 
designated LABMIG. The index for this variable was the 
ratio, noted previously, between observed and expected move- 
ment to Labrador. In many cases, this index has the same 
value as calculated and depicted in Figures 5.2 and 5.3, 

but in some cases a settlement with above average Labrador 
migration was found to lie in an Enumeration Area together 
with a settlement of below average Labrador movement, or no 
movement at all. In such cases the level of the dependent 
variable was reduced to values of less than 1.0: this 
Situation occurred in 14 of the 67 statistical units, and 
although the statistics utilised are in no way invalid, they 
do have the unfortunate effect of watering down and masking 
the true force of a number of strong transmission points for 
Labrador migrants. 

The independent variables chosen were selected after 
careful consideration of the outcome of the previous regres- 
sion analyses and also with a view to the objective investi- 
gation of themes raised subjectively during field work. In 
addition, in view of the fact that the vast proportion 
(Omrea 95%) of the Labrador migrants recorded were male, all 
the indices for independent variables, where appropriate, 
were selected from and against male base populations in the 
statistical units. 

It will be remembered that the models explaining 
general out-migration for the time series 1935 through 1966 


were heavily dependent on a small number of economic indices, 
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particularly those pertaining to labour force characteristics, 
and demographic structure, the chief of these latter being 
the age groupings. In the present analysis, the first of 
these classes of variables was reintroduced: the percentage 
of the male population classed as being in the labour force 
was included as LAFOMA, and the percentage of the male labour 
force engaged in fishing was again included as MLFFIS. Also 
included was the average income of the male labour force 
(AVINMA) and a measurement of the degree to which the labour 
force was engaged in full time employment (FLTEMP): full- 
time employment was operationally defined as working 40 weeks 
or more during the year.” It was hypothesised that LABMIG 
would rise as the proportions representing LAFOMA and MLFFIS 
diminished, and would in turn diminish as AVINMA and FLTEMP 
rose. 

The strong secondary influences of age-groupings on 
migration frequency previously pointed out at the district 
level were not directly repeated for the small area analysis. 
It was felt that the relationship between age and migration 
was sufficiently self-evident for these independent variables 
to be omitted, and it was reasoned that their inclusion, 
though recording high levels of explanation, might obscure 
less obvious but no less interesting explanatory variables. 


In place of the direct measurement of age groupings, however, 


3tn the initial analysis FLTEMP was found to reflect 
so much of the other variables, particularly AVINMA, that 
ultimately it was wholly eliminated from the regression. 
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an attempt was made to measure the general level of migration 


from the small statistical units by critical age groups. 
This was done by utilising the survival ratio arersnreye it for 
each statistical unit, the male cohorts of 15-24 and 25-34 
were examined over the period 1961-66, and calculations were 
made as to the depletion of each group. These variables 
were designated MG1524 and MG2534. This was a crude measure 
of net-migration for each of the age-groups concerned: in 
the case of MG1524, the data were relatively straightforward, 
only three of the 67 cases showing no net out-migration. 
The 25-34 age group however was more complex in its behav- 
iour: 22 of the 67 statistical units demonstrated net in- 
migration and five recorded no movement at all. It was hy- 
pothesised that LABMIG would rise with advances in out- 
Migration in both MG1524 and MG2534. 

The independent variables measuring single status 
and sex ratios,found to be of subsidiary significance in 
Bie dustrvecr analySis were re-entered anto thesmall- area 
investigation. The proportion of the male population aged 
over 15 and single was again designated SIN15+, and the sex 
balance of the single population over the age of 15 was re- 
peated as SIMARA (single male ratio). It was hypothesised 
that LABMIG would rise with advances in both SIN15+ and 
SIMARA. 


During field work, much stress was laid by many of 


Bogue, D.J., tn Hauser), PSM. and» Duncany-~O.D.%5 
PTheeStudysof Population, Chicago, 1959, pp. 492-493. 
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those interviewed on education levels as a constraint on 
Migration. This was particularly true in the case of the 
mining companies, at least one of which began its recruit- 
ment with the premise that all employees should have com- 

: 5 : 
Pleted high school. Given the relatively low levels of 
participation in secondary education in Newfoundland how- 
ever this high aim was incapable of realisation and the min- 
ing companies quickly became less rigorous in their percep- 
tion of acceptable levels of educational attainment. Ina 
more general sense, it was recognised that lack of education- 
al experience would inhibit movement to Labrador: 

"it has been found that Newfoundlanders are 

rather loth to take up permanent residence 

in Labrador...(one reason) is the absence of 

technical skiiis ain our labour force...some 

of the skills of the mining industry eg. the 

operation of heavy equipment, are absolutely 

foreign to many of our workers, and they are 

of necessity at a disadvantage when competing 


for certain types of employment available in 
babrador. | 


There may have been some confusion of purpose as to 
what skills the mining companies actually needed in their 
Labrador development: the government's analysis specified 
technical skills, the mining companies began by calling for 
more or less academic skills (i.e. high school graduation). 
In practice the mining companies' demands were made at a 


time when technical and vocational education was barely be- 


ginning in Newfoundland, and their quas’-academic requirements 


In Newfoundland, high school is completed at the 
end of Grade XI. 


6Newfoundland, Report on Resettlement in Newfound- 


—— 


eid peotewvonn's, L960, pp. 23. 
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were specified in default of any broadly based technical: al- 
Hernia tawe wi, For this reason, it was felt acceptable to mea- 
sure the influence of education on Labrador migration by 
utilising the proportion of the male population who, in 
1961, had attained at least the beginnings of a high school 
education (i.e. had reached Grade ®). This measure was 
designated HSPLUS and it was supposed that LABMIG would 

rise with advances in this index. 

A further category of variable entered into the 
analysis attempted to measure the influence of location and 
distance on the frequency of Labrador migration. During field 
work and the preliminary analysis of the raw data, it 
became apparent that accessibility to a place of recruitment 
might be of crucial importance in explaining variations in 
movement. Personnel offices for all companies and organi- 
sations were located in St. John's: although recruiting 
trips were periodically made by the mining companies to other 
centres of the province, none of these centres was in the 
Labrador Migration Field. It was hypothesised therefore 
that Labrador migration would fall off with distance from 
St..John's and the road mileage from St. John's to each statis- 


tical unit was designated CAPDIS. 


lay, W.J., "Our Great New Technical Education Sys- 
tem’, -in Smallwood, J.R. (ed.), The Book of Newfoundland, 
Styedohnd aleeloGdiawVol wel, app. i/o! (.G.ehAnsmal Vocational 
Training Institute had functioned in St. John's from 1946. 
In 1960 the decision was taken to expand Vocational and 
Technical training and between 1960-63, twelve institutions 
were built for this purpose across the province. 
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As a corollary to the influence of distance, it was 
felt worthwhile to investigate the potency of the local in- 
formation field in explaining Labrador movement. To this 
end, the index of field strength was taken from the infor- 
mation field portrayed in Figure 6.1.1 and designated INFFLD 
It is true that the use of this measure might be considered 
tautological to a degree in that the strength of the infor- 
mation field at any place is partly a function of the fre- 
quency of migration from that place. Considered thus, 
INFFLD would seem to be helping to explain the migrational 
frequency by the migrational frequency .® In practice how- 
ever INFFLD is a great deal more comprehensive an index, 
measuring the total information available to a place on Lab- 
rador migration, rather than just the information available 
from inhabitants of the place itself. It was hypothesised 
that Labrador migration would rise with the increase in in- 
formation available. 

Finally, a variable was used to measure the degree 
of historic association between the Labrador Migration Field 
and Labrador. If, as Hagerstrand has suggested, "the migra- 
tion field is to be considered as a feedback process of his- 
torical continuity"” then it becomes important to know the 


strength of former links between the areas being studied. 


8 agerstrand hadeascimularsmethodological circular-— 
ity to contend with in his examination of Stouffer's theory 
of "intervening opportunity" against the Swedish data. 

Bee hacerstrana, T., in) Hannerberg, Ds etal (GdS yy oe cre. 


PHagerstrand, AN leletoe Ceelase oy aon een ele 
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On a number of occasions in this study, clear evidence of 
close links between parts of Newfoundland and the Labrador 
has been established: these links date back to the 19th cen- 
tury, and were based on the annual floater and stationer 
fisheries. The links were especially strong between Labra- 
dor and Conception Bay communities. It was hypothesised 
that the strength of historic associations between particu- 
lar communities and the Labrador would be positively re- 
flected in the level of contemporary migration. The strength 
of historic associations with Labrador was measured for each 
settlement by Baigent the proportion of the population 
Goingecostie labrador in the «years 1900, 1910 and 1920, and 
taking the mean of these figures. This variable was desig- 
nated LABFIS. 

The initial procedure in the regression analysis for 
the small area data was to seek general levels of explana- 
ELone fOr spatial Variations in Labrador movement over the 
whole Labrador Migration Field. When all the 67 statistical 
units were deployed in the analysis, the simple correlation 
coefficients were as hypothesised, but the level of associ- 
ation was extremely low: the highest figure for Yr was 
.201. Consequently, the general level of explanation was 
also low, and the only two variables which appeared signifi- 
cantly associated with Labrador movement accounted for a 
mere 11.2% of the variation. The two independent variables 
called into the regression at this stage were SIN15+ and 


SIMARA, this arguing that single status and single sex ratios 
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were instrumental in Prenat the dependent variable. 

The general level of explanation however was so slight that 
the analysis was discontinued as adding little to the under- 
standing of Labrador migration. 

At the same time, analyses were made of the complex 
of factors contributing to variation in MG1524 and MG2534 
as separate dependent variables. The aim of this procedure 
was to establish the level of relationship between Labrador 
migration and the movement of specific age-groups, and to 
discover whether similar factors were operating in each case. 
In this segment of the regression however, some of the 
factors held to explain Labrador migration could not be as- 
sociated conceptually with general migration and were there- 
fore suppressed: these factors were INFFLD and LABFIS. The 
influence of MG2534 was also suppressed in the analysis of 
MG1524 as a dependent variable, and vice versa, as it was 
noted that there was a high level of association between 
the two. 

The dependent variable MG1524 analysed in these con- 
ditions realised three significant independent variables 
which accounted for 26.7% of the spatial variation: these 
were AVINMA, SIN15+ and LAFOMA. Tongh still representing 
only a modest level of explanation the variables were sig- 
nificant at the 99% level. The more complex MG2534 however 
returned under analysis to an extremely low level of explana- 
tion: only two variables, HSPLUS and AVINMA were Significant, 


and these 
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together accounted for a little over 10% of the variation 
in MG2534. 

The poor performance of the independent variables 
in explaining migration levels is emphasised by the results 
set out in Table 6.1. 


TABLE 6.1: EXPLANATION OF MIGRATION IN LABRADOR 
MIGRATION FIELD (n = 67) 


Dependent Main Independent Level of 
Variable Variables Explanation 
LABMIG SIN15+** STMARA** Pi 25 

MG1524 AVINMA** SIN15+** LAFOMA** 26.73% 

MG2534 HSPLUS** AVINMA** 10.0% 

Teo esignaticant at 99S confidence, level. 

Source: author's own calculations; data categories described 


in Appendix 3. 

The explanatory variables derived from this analysis 
do show some consistency, particularly when it is considered 
that the next most powerful variable entering into the re- 
Gression of MG2534 is SINI5+, though it did not guite attain 
95% significance. But with this entry in mind, there is a 
fairly clear pattern of repetition. with SIN15+ and AVINMA 
variables variously ‘explaining' all three categories of 
migration. Despite the statistical significance associated 
with these variables however, it was felt hardly worthwhile 
to pursue an analysis engendering such low levels of explan- 


ation, expecially as the number of cases considered was 


relatively high. 
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This being the case, a seemingly difficult problem 
was posed to which three possible explanations were examined. 
Was the poor explanatory power of the variables a function 
of the inadequacy of the variables themselves? Or was it 
the case that no general explanation was forthcoming i.e. 
that the processes being investigated were random, answer- 
ing to no systematic influences? Or was it the case that 
the unit under consideration, the Labrador Migration Field, 
was irrelevant to the problems under investigation and, 
being perencered as a whole, was masking high levels of ex- 
planation operating through different sets of factors in 
different sectors of the field? 

As both of the first two alternatives posited ap- 
peared, from experience, to be improbable -- both the type 
of variable used and the systematic influences they engen- 
dered appeared to be valid in the earlier analysis -- at- 
tention was directed to the third possibility, that the 
Labrador Migration Field as defined was, under analysis, 
distorting and obscuring accurate levels of explanation. 

Problems cL thrs nature are not, of “course, unusual 
in social and behavioural research: in essence, it is 
Preareyerecognised that a change it the size of "the statis— 
tical or areal unit under analysis may result in profound 
changes in the results of the analysis, even though the same 


problems are being examined and the same data used. 29 But 


ide SE for example, Duncan, O.D.,. Cuzzort, R.D. and 


Duncan, B., Statistical Geography, Glencoe, 1961, pp.. 9-10, 
60-80. 
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though this phenomenon is not uncommon, it is none the less 

disturbing: as Blalock has pointed out 
"Philosophically and theoretically it would 
be highly upsetting if we were to assume that 
the fundamental nature of the relationship 
between two variables changes with every 
cnange*in units.’ “For example, “if “we were-to 
find a particular relationship. .-.with states 
as the units of analysis, but a very differ- 
ent one using Counties as units, we would be 
posed with a seemingly significant theoretical 
problem. We would also be unhappy theoreti- 
Gally if “one could claim ’/that’a redéfinition 
OL@CiSmsStalec say ninco o Unicoi nsetead or 
50, would markedly change the nature of the 
relationship between the two variables, as 
theoretically conceived. "11 


While this general statement is plausible for much 
DenaviOuralsresearch, sit ispditficult to see why it muse 
apply of necessity to units which are geographically as op- 
posed to merely areally defined. By 'geographically' is 
here meant those units possessing a coherence and regional 
integrity, which qualities may be submerged or cancelled 
out by aggregation into larger, more heterogeneous ‘areas’. 
From the geographic point of view, accepting areal differ- 
entiation as a fundamental construct, it would appear un- 
reasonable to define areas on the basis of a single depen- 
dent variable and always to expect high and ubiquitous levels 
of explanation from an otherwise heterogeneous field. It 
seems at least as inherently probable that one part of a 
field may record a high level of explanation through one 


Geteorelactors, but that a contiguous, but differently 


11 3ialock, H.M. Jr., Causal Inferences in Nonex- 
perimental Research, Chapel Hill, 1961, pp. 98-99. 
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articulated, portion may record explanation through differ- 
ent factors. With this probability in mind, the Labrador Mi- 
gration Field was disaggregated in order that a search might 
be made for different levels and modes of explanation in the 
different parts. 

This probability was reinforced by reference back to 
the independent variables. It may be remembered that these 
variables were initially accepted as possessing universal 
validity. One variable at least however, that of LABFIS, 
was unevenly distributed to an extreme degree, so that three 
districts to the extreme south of the Labrador Migration Fie- 
ld (Ferryland, St. Mary's, and Placentia East) recorded no 
historical association with the Labrador as measured by 
LABFIS. Undoubtedly this contributed to a lowering of the 
potential for a general explanation. 

Against this background, the Labrador Migration Field 
was subdivided into three areas. These separate areas were 


defined by elements of contiguity, knowledge of the districts 


pa Be 


concerned, reference to formerly observed patterns of regional 


integration (see Figures 3.6 and 3.8) and by subjective judg~ 
ment of the role played by different variables (eg. the role 
of LABFIS described above). The areas defined by these cri- 
teria were Bonavista-Trinity North, Conception-Trinity South, 
and Ferryland-St. Mary's-Placentia East. As presented here, 
these areas are listed in a straightforward sequence of 
north-south location: it may be noted parenthetically that 


this is the order in which the areas 
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are most convincingly homogeneous and integrated. 

The outcome of the regression analyses for these 
three separate areas proved much more Satisfactory than 
that initially conducted for the Labrador Migration Field 
as a whole. The results of the regression are depicted in 
Table 6.2 which lists the variables contributing most highly 
to the explanation of the three categories of migration and 
an indication of the significance of these entries. 

LABMIG was most cogently explained in Bonavista- 
Trinity North where nearly 63" Of the Wariation in Llabra-— 
dor movement was explained by variations in the strength of 
the information field, and in income and education levels. 
In Conception-Trinity South, the level of explanation was 
reduced, only 36.5% of the variation being accounted for by 
the most significant variables which were size of labour 
force, education, and distance from St. John's. Even. this 
reduced level of explanation however was highly significant. 
In Ferryland-St. Mary's-Placentia East, a similar level of 
explanation (33.4%) could not be considered significant 


given the smaller number of cases on which the analysis was 


tenable 6.2 records the percentage of explanation 
attributable to each independent variable in the conventional 
manner. The figures in parentheses however record a slightly 
different weighting for each independent variable: in the 
multiple regression process the initiative seized by the 
first independent variable entered profoundly affects the 
values attributed to succeeding variables. And yet the first 
variable entered may owe its prime position to only a slight 
andearoLcrary ysuperironity- in, zero-order fcorrelataon, in this 
analysis the significant variables, once decided on, were re- 
entered in all possible sequences to share out the advantages 
of primary entry, and the resulting levels of explanation were 
averaged out. These averaged levels of explanation are con- 
tained in parentheses. The overall level of explanation is 
not affected by this procedure. 
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based. It is interesting however that the variables selected 
in this latter area as contributing most highly to spatial 
variation in the dependent variable, were completely differ- 
ent from those of the two northern areas: in Ferryland-St. 
Mary's-Placentia East LABMIG was associated with demographic 
rather than economic indices. 

Some comment is perhaps appropriate on the inferences 
that can be drawn from these statements of statistical re- 
lationship. Despite the difference in levels of explanation 
in Bonavista-Trinity North and Conception-Trinity South, 
there was a substantial overlap in the mode of explanation 
offered by the regression for the two areas i.e. the type 
of variable entering into the regression equation. Both 
areas showed education (HSPLUS) to be important as explana- 
tory of Labrador migration. Both indicated that an economic 
indicator was highly significant (AVINMA and LAFOMA). Most 
interesting however was the fact that spatial and informa- 
tional factors were dominant in both areas: in Bonavista- 
Trinity North, variations in the strength of the information 
field were paramount in explaining variations in Labrador 
movement, but in Conception-Trinity South, distance from St. 
John's was the most powerful factor. 

This distinction is probably rooted in a logical 
system of spatial order: in the more thickly populated 
Avalon Peninsula, within which area Conception-Trinity South 
is subsumed, connection with and dependence on the capital 


Gaity oft ists John's “is an important “element in patterns of 
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cbltetal Sees The more remote settlements of Bonavista- 


Trinity North however were beyond the critical distance in- 
side which communication with the capital was both conveni- 
ent and necessary, and, not unnaturally, local patterns of 
circulation and information were more powerful. Parenthe- 
tically, it is interesting that no significant association 
was elicited at the settlement level between LABMIG and 
LABFIS, the index of historical involvement with the Labra- 
dor fishery. 

The levels and modes of explanation for the other 
categories of migration demonstrated both contrasts and 
parallels with those offered for LABMIG. Bearing in mind 
always that the variables entered to explain MG1524 and 
MG2534 were more restricted than those held to account for 
LABMIG, there is generally an inverse relationship between 
the explanatory power of the variables for Labrador migra- 
tion and that for the other categories of migration: in 
general, where LABMIG is well explained the level of explana- 
tion for MG1524 and MG2534 falls off, and vice versa. Most 
striking is the case of Ferryland-St. Mary's-Placentia East 
where the sequence moves from modest levels of explanation 
for LABMIG (derived from variables of uncertain significance) 
to a very powerful explanation of MG2534 in which three 


variables account for nearly 72% of the migration. 


l3nnis inference, incidentally, signals a shift from 
the situation in 1935-45 (Chapter III) which showed a rela- 
tively poor integration of Avalon districts. 
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This phenomenon clearly expresses something of the 
structural relationship between Labrador migration and mi- 
guationw in@general Mein brief, Labrador migration is not 
wholly explained by the factors which explain general mi- 
gration Galthough the same explanatory factors are often 
repeated, they seldom offer the same levels of explanation. 
More pointedly, there is seldom mutual explanation of one 
category GEWeopencen: variable by the other category: LABMIG 
only twice enters into the explanation of the age-group mi- 
gration and then only once at a significant level (Ferryland- 
St. Mary's-Placentia East), and age-group migration never 
enters the explanation for LABMIG at an acceptable level of 
Significance. 

Another phenomenon of general interest is the type 
of the explanatory variables entered for the different areas. 
The distinction remarked for LABMIG between the two northern 
areas on the one hand and Ferryland-St. Mary's-Placentia 
East on the other, is persistent through the analysis of 
MG1524 and MG2534. The explanations for Bonavista-Trinity 
North and Conception-Trinity South remain dominantly economic 
and educational; in Ferryland-St. Mary's-Placentia East, the 
explanations are never in terms of purely economic factors, 


but tend to be demographic and locational. 


The Residuals from Regression 
Maps of residuals from regression were prepared for 
WoOsteOr the analysis. In principle, the residuals, which 


measure positively and negatively the variation in the 
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dependent variable unexplained by the regression, should 
be randomly distributed and mutually independent. However 
if the residuals are patently not randomly distributed, both 
as to size and direction, further explanations may be sought 
for the grouping of like residuals. In the present analysis, 
this was done by examination of the index-plot calculations’ , 
in which the residual value is plotted against specified in- 
dependent variables. 

The residuals from the regression accounting for 
LABMIG in Bonavista-Trinity North are shown in Figure 6.2. 
Bigne Ga tic statistical unitsswere underpredicted, eight 
overpredicted and three were well predicted, actual LABMIG 
deviating from the computed value by less than .20 of the 
standard error. Grouping of residuals of similar magnitude 
and direction was infrequent although this might be attri- 
buted to the low number of cases thinly scattered over an 
extensive area. In the Bonavista Peninsula there was a 
grouping of four contiguous centres of overprediction though 
examination of the index-plot output indicated no single 
variable in which these units were clearly set off from the 
other units. The regression for MG2534 showed slightly more 
underprediction and fewer cases of overprediction but again 
apart from the Bonavista Peninsula, there were no strong 


deviant groupings. 
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The residuals from regression for LABMIG in Concep- 
tion-Trinity South (Figure 6.3) showed a more marked group- 
ing. The major centres of the area, Carbonear and Harbour 
Grace, together with the important migrant source of Vic- 
toria, were well predicted. The central portion of the area 
tended to be overpredicted, as did the settlements of Trinity 
South, while underpredicted groupings were found in the nor- 
thern and southern sections of the area. Roughly the same 
patterning was found for the residuals from regression on 
MG1524, though this was not the case in Trinity South. 

The explanation for this phenomenon is not clear but 
it may be postulated that the more diversified opportunities 
of the larger towns acted to inhibit out-movement, whereas 
workers in the smaller more peripheral settlements had fewer 
potential alternatives to out-movement. There was also a 
strong association in the index-plot output between SIN15+ 
and SIMARA and the residual: the degree of underprediction 
realised by the formula was seen to be strongly associated 
with "single status and, to a lesser extent, with sex ratios. 

The residuals from regression for LABMIG in 
Ferryland-St. Mary's-Placentia East did not display strong 
qroupung, but becatise of uncertainty as to the level of sig- 
Wert Vcanice or thiseportione»or, the analysis; they ave not 
portrayed here. The residuals from MG1524 and MG2534 how- 
ever presented inwPigure 6.4, are of particular: interest 
for they show the most striking concentrations of similar 


deviations in the whole Labrador Migration Field. For 
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MG1524, Ferryland was dominantly overpredicted and St. 
Mary's heavily underpredicted. For MG2534, St. Mary's was 
almost entirely underpredicted, Placentia East similarly 
overpredicted -- this despite the extremely high level of 
explanation engendered for the area as a whole. Again, no 
Single variable on the index-plot output could be held to 
account for these concentrated residuals, but the groupings 
do suggest that to a degree, the regionalisation of Ferryland- 
St. Mary's-Placentia East is a little artificial; the three 
districts making up the area are individually more coherent 
and independent than perhaps any in the other areas. The 
fact that they are usually grouped is perhaps a reflection 
on their contiguity and their. common cultural heritage (al- 
most wholly Newfoundland-Irish-Catholic) which may give a 
misleading impression of functional homogeneity. 

One final theme may be worth noting from the analysis 
of residuals from regression and the index-plot. A careful 
examination of these data shows a degree of association be- 
tween the residuals for LABMIG on the one hand and the values 
foreMels24eend MG2534)0n the other. The nature of the (as- 
sociation is depicted in Figure 6.5: in essence, the more 
the tendency towards net in-migration (or, as a corollary, 
the lower the net out-migration), the greater the tendency 
to underpredict LABMIG. This association varied in strength 
from area to area, being strongest in Bonavista-Trinity 
North. 


It is not easy to say what this association portends, 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LABMIG 
and 
MG1524 /MG2534 (SCHEMATIC) 


LABMIG 
(residual) 


OVER — 
4 PREDICTED 


UNDER —- 
PREDICTED 
MG1524/ 
MG2534 


HIGH LOW (actual 7 ) 


LOW 
OUT~ MIGRATION OUT-MIGRATION IN-MIGRATION 


Figure 6.5: Relationship between Labrador Migration and 
General Migration 
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but it may be suggested that it reflects the degree to which 
LABMIG is associated with internal circulation rather than 
with definite out-movement. It is clear from the empirical 
evidence that much, if not most, of the movement to Labra- 
dor is circulation (temporary and/or seasonal) rather than 
settlement. Places with a low out-migration may be meeting 
their population pressures by sending workers to Labrador 
for short periods without seeing them recorded in the sta- 


tistics as out-migrants. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The population of Newfoundland has been, and 
still is, dominantly rural in its distribution. It 
Sreworapicly in the first halt of the 19th century, but 
beginning in the 1850's, the rate of growth slackened as 
net out-migration became common. High rates of natural 
increase however ensured that most districts of the 
island continued to increase in population, particularly 
alter Confederation with Canada in 1949. But despite 
general population increases only one district, Labrador, 
has persistently displayed high levels of net in-migration 
in the recent past. 

The districts in the most densely populated portion 
of the island, the Avalon Peninsula, and particularly 
Conception Bay, were amongst the first to experience sub- 
Stantial out-migration. But out-migration was not under- 
taken until all other possibilities had been attempted. 

An alternative response to the overcrowding which 
threatened the rapidly increasing populations was the 


prosecution of the seasonal migrant fishery on the Labrador. 
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A further alternative response was a diminution of 
fertility, although this was as much a result of out- 
migration as a positive response to it. Both responses 
were employed in Conception Bay, but there is some 
evidence’ that» in the districts of the’ Southern Avalon 
(particularly Ferryland), which did not prosecute the 
Labrador fishery, fertility diminution and direct out- 
migration were the only responses. 

The significance of the Labrador fishery 
migrations waned during the twentieth century: an 
increasing population and a more diverse economy meant 
that the seasonal movement to the North became of less 
moment to the colony as a whole. Even so, in the 
examination of levels of regional integration for 1935- 
45, the associations between Labrador and Northern Avalon 
were the first (i.e. strongest) non-contiguous links to 
emerge from the Analysis. This exception becomes the 
more significant when it is seen to occur within a 
generally orthodox SePiesioct migration patterns and 
SLSUecures: 

After the Second World War out-migration from 
thueerurel districts persisted as a Significant element 
in Newfoundland's population geography. Even so, 


population losses at the district level were rarely 


encountered down to 1966, because natural increase 
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continued at even higher levels. Perhaps the most signif- 
icant change during this later period was the shift in the 
apparent explanation for rural out-migration: 'negative' 
forces 'pushing' surplus rural populations from their areas 
of origin appear to have waned in influence and by inference, 
theme positive’ or 'ouli factors at the destinations avail— 
able to potential migrants appear to have become more power- 
rule This ere cicne together with more purely demographic 
changes, is of importance in any assessment of the signif- 
icance of Copes' analysis. 

It is no coincidence that during the period in which 
these 'positive' or 'pull' factors appear to have become op- 
erative, Labrador was once more reasserting itself as a 
POwee ule tocus) Of atcraction {or migrants. “Since 1042, de— 
velopment in Labrador had proceeded apace, but in a different 
medium from that associated with the traditional Labrador 
fishery. For institutional and corporate reasons however, 
island-Newfoundlanders were largely excluded from participa- 
tion in the Labrador developments, and in-migration to Lab- 


rador was (1935-56) dominated by people from other provinces. 
This phase however was temporary, and changes of political 


and corporate emphasis in and after 1959 meant that many 
more rural Newfoundlanders were able to move to Labrador. 
The field from which these migrints were recruited 
was not island wide. It was restricted to the Avalon dis- 
tricts and some districts of the North East Coast. The area 


of heaviest migration frequency was in the districts of 
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Conception Bay, and this core was closely coincident with 


the area formerly so heavily dependent on the Labrador 
fishery. There were in addition extensions of the field 
into areas not previously associated with Labrador, partic- 
Ularly ithe districts of .the Southern Avalon. 

The search for explanations of the Labrador move- 
ments however did not suggest any dtrect causal relation- 
ship between the common fields of traditional and contem- 
porary Labrador movement: the association appeared to be 
coincidental rather than causal. More potent levels of 
explanation were found in economic, educational and 
locational indicators. The field of Labrador migration 
however was not homogeneous, consisting rather of several 
differently articulated zones which offered somewhat 
different levels and modes of explanation for the frequency 
of Labrador movement. Perhaps the most interesting general- 
teation toOpemenrge from this particular finding is.that 
Labrador migration from ans districts of the Southern Avalon, 
which constitute the more recent extension of the traditional 
Migration field, appeared to be associated with a set of 
conditions very different from that found in the more tradi- 
tional centres of Labrador migration. 

Le is snot toosditficult .to make .an appraisal of 
the empirical findings of this»study: 9 more problematic 
and more important however are the general and theoretical 


interpretations drawn from the empirical analysis and the 
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Significance imputed to those interpretations. A consid- 
eration of the foregoing analysis suggests that the New- 
foundland experience throws some light on three inter- 
connected themes which are central to the study of 
migration and population geography - these themes are 
those of the mobility transition, the migration field and 
the migration region. Inferences and interpretations made 
on these themes from the analysis of the Newfoundland data 
have a potential significance which is both theoretical 


and applied. 


The Mobility Transition in Newfoundland 

The mobility and out-migration of Newfoundland's 
rural population may be perceived in part as a spatio- 
temporal process. The peoples who flooded into Newfoundland 
invthe Jearly part_of the 19th century added to, or perhaps 
created, population pressures in the already occupied Avalon 
Peninsula &, Asethedspatialiy restricted districts sof (the 
Avalon filled up a movement began to the north and west to 
occupy the scantily inhabited fringes on the more remote 
coasts. This phase of movement was in full swing by the 
1850's, only three or four decades after the major incur- 
Sion msineqeneralcitwwas ethe districts closesh to Stonfohn sa, 
the major point of entry, which filled up and overflowed 
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The classic process of filling and overflowing 


seems to accord well with the final stages of Phase I in 
Zelinsky's Mobility Transition which provides for "a rapid, 
massive buildup in rural numbers".+ More particularly, 
Ptereglects closely zelansky's @upraisal, of Phase Il an 
the Transition which comprehends 


"(1) Massive movement from countryside to 
cities, old and new. 


(Zoey Signisticantamovementd off rurally folk” to 
COLON zation etrontiers, if land suitable 
for pioneering is available within country. 


(J) Major vourftlow of emigrants to. available 
and aLweaGtive fOLeign destinations)... 
2 
W 


In the Newfoundland case, it seems probable from the evidence 
that items 2 and 3 were more important than item 1. It may 
be further suggested, though with less conviction, that item 
ZeWweceaomiitance in thesdistricts of the Northern Avalon, the 
seedbed of northern colonisation, and that item 3 was the 
Mestectnitiucant element insthe districts to the south of 

St. John's, the heartland of the Newfoundland-Irish Catholic 
population. But whatever the destination of the movement, 

it seems clear that out-migration did follow a spatiotemporal 
pattern which was mirrored in the sequences outlined for 

tert iaty, mortality and age-structure. “The pattern followed 


was Similar to that demonstrated by Zelinsky in an impressive 


lyelinsky, W., “The Hypothesis of the Mobility 
Transition”, Geographical Reyiew, 61, 1971, p. 236. 


*tbid. p. 230 
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compilation of evidence for locations as various as Brazil, 


Argentina, Australia, the United States, England, Scotland, 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, Italy, the Netherlands, Greece and 
sweden.> 

This characteristic pattern, which is so frequently 
attested as to be classed perhaps as a process, is described 
by Zelinsky as "an outward spatial-temporal propagation of 
higher mobility"® and is associated by him with "the first 
readily portable elements of modernisation"> as these 
elements diffuse outwards from the centres of innovation. 
While the pattern, or process, is apparent in 19th century 
Newfoundland, it is less apparent that the cause lay in 
the progress of the elements of modernisation, at least 
within the colony. It seems equally probable that a 
simple overcrowding of the resources available in the 
spatially-restricted Avalon accounted for the increasing 
volume of out-migration. It might instead be suggested 
that an absence of modernisation was the stimulus to 
movement in that increasing population could not be 
accommodated at the available levels of technology. Given 
greater modernisation, and more advanced technology, it is 


by no means certain that the outflows would have been so 


Substantial, 


3 
ibid. p.p. 238-241 
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This last point is worth a little elaboration for 


it qualifies our understanding as to how the Mobility 
Transition may have functioned in rural Newfoundland, and 
asetOultc#siqnificance.. It.is explicit in Zelinsky's 
argument that the progress of modernisation and the rise 
in mobility are positively associated: "the onset of 
modernization ... brings with it a great shaking loose of 
migrants from the countryside", © which follows the diffusion 
of modernisation in a spatiotemporal progression. This 
concept of a 'shaking loose' invokes a. potent imagery, but 
it is not altogether appropriate to describe the situation 
in rural Newfoundland: it implies a positive force that 
PanmuatclVyebeosaltributed tothe abstract notion,of modern= 
isation alone. In truth, the intermediary functioning 
between modernisation and migration has to be a series of 
overt political or economic acts which serve to 'shake' 
population (i.e. to redistribute people spatially) into 
the new niches made available by the modernising process. 

The inspiration for this type of reasoning is not 
far to seek. Zelinsky himself cites the example of Britain 
where Enclosure fortuitously made heavy contributions to 
the urban labour force needed to sustain a burgeoning 


: ; : 8 
Industrial Revolution. | With rare exceptions, such acts 
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tipeois Oirection. 
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have been missing in Newfoundland's population history and 


jeoqrapmy.erLt vis muchimore realisticeto thinkofsonut- 
migration in Newfoundland as a response to the increasing 
pressure of population on resources, accompanied by a lack 
of modernisation which might have raised the island's 
capacity for supporting people. The spatiotemporal prog- 
ression in the spread of migration existed independently 
of the spread of modernisation and reflected rather the 
sequence and length of time since bee ae settlement. 

In fairness to Zelinsky, it should be stated that 
he envisages alternative possibilities to the traumatic 
"shaking loose' discussed above. One such alternative, by 
which people remain on the land rather than leaving, is 
found in the more intensive modes of production characterised 
DyeecOr Cul uca Sinvolut2 one. eaButi more relevant! torethe 
present discussion would be the alternative of "a less common 
strategy (combining) part-time employment on the farm with 
WOUkMUNnetOwl, ma. LOLmecrecommutation Chatemayyprecede dater 
migeauione 0c It is suggested here that this notion is 
particularly applicable to the Newfoundland situation. If 
fishing is substituted for farming this alternative becomes 
a reasonable description of the plural adaptation assumed by 


many Newfoundlanders, particularly since the advent of a 
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cash economy has rendered the simple rural subsistence economy 


less attractive. It is in this respect that modernisation 
has had a significant effect on rural out-migration but it 
should be emphasised that it is a belated, latter-day effect 


and was not a cause of out-migration ab initio. 


The Migration Field and the Migration Region 

The mobility transition by its very terminology 
invokes a suggestion of fluidity and dynamism operating 
contemporaneously through space and time. The same may be 
said of the descriptive designations "migration field" and 
"migration region" although compared to the "mobility 
transition" these are relatively wooden constructs. This 
comparison is made not merely for the sake of idle observation, 
but because it is suggested that it reflects different levels 
of theoretical adequacy. The concept of the migration field 
does, it is true, invoke an image of change through both 
space and time. Hagerstrand noted for example that one 
"peculiarity of the observed migration fields (was) their 
steadily increasing extent as time maeauel, Although the 
rate of increase varied in his case studies, sometimes being 
"Slow and limited", sometimes nero losives p< it was an ubig- 


uitous. feature, attributed broadly to the growth of mobility 


and the accompanying increase in informational feed-back. 


10 sgerstrand, (ey rine dannerbercep.. etowal., =.eds.) 
Migration in Sweden: a Symposium, Lund, 1957, p. 131. 
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Asymmetry in the rate of’ growth of particular migration 
fields was attributed to cultural barriers such as 
language and religion, or economic carriers such as 
expanding transportation networks. 

A similar spreading of the Labrador Migration 
Field may be perceived. The original nucleus of interest 
in Labrador lay in the districts of Carbonear, Harbour 
Grace, Port de Grave and Harbour Main. This core expanded, 
or at least became less concentrated, in the early 20th 
century as the districts of the North Fast Coast became 
proportionally more dependent on the Labrador. During the 
mid-20th century expansion of Labrador. however, the 
districts of the Southern Avalon became, for the first 
time, heavily involved in the transmission of population 
to the North. In some ways, this latter day extension 
of the Labrador Migration Field appears stronger than the 
older established portions of the field, at least in 
Dror One OslLtsmsiad tepopulation, though the old core 
Still transmits a numerical majority of migrants. This 
recent extension of the Labrador Migration Field probably 
reflects the growth of the transportation network, and to 
an indefinable degree the diminution of cultural barriers. 
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Finally "the archipelago of relatively dispersed contacts' 
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- . . . . on, 
of Hagerstrand's migration field is reflected in the 


Labrador Migration Field in the existence of detached 
points such as Stephenville and White Bay North. 

The limitation of the concept of the migration 
field iGes in its structure wather .than in.its morphology. 
The empirical analysis of the Labrador Migration Field for 
example suggested that despite superficial similarities 
in the field (defined by the rate of transmission of 
migrants) it possessed no deepseated functional integrity. 
Lewasecather a collection ,ofi contiguous: districts. or sub- 
zones in which the rationale for association with Labrador 
waS varied: at best, the rationales in particular sub- 
zones overlapped, at worst they seemed utterly discrete. 
In essence,- the migration field may be thought of as a 
useful descriptive, perhaps ascriptive, entity. It is 
ordered largely by reference to a single focus (a point or 
area in space) but this spatial ordering does not necessarily 
imply any functional coherence. Two further refinements to 
thismanalysas might: be suggested: that. functional coherence 
diminishes with the spreading of the field through time, 
and that functional coherence is in any case less likely in 
a field focussed on an external destination (i.e. one not 
contained within the field be) as .is the case) in? the 
Labrador Migration Field. 

Tiethese assessments ofp the. migration) field can 


be accepted for the time being,it yet remains to comment 
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on the concept of the migration region. Clearly, although 
the migration field and the migration region rely on 
different mechanisms, the concepts of migration field and 
Migration region are not mutually exclusive. Two possi- 
bilities may be posited. Some migration fields, like the 
Labrador Migration Field, may be externally focussed: this 
type of field would by definition be inimical to the develop- 
ment of a strong migration region. In essence, the stronger 
the externally focussed field, the weaker would be the 
potential migration region dominated by internal movement. 

A logical outcome of a strongly growing externally focussed 
Migration field contained within a migration region would 

be that, in time, the migration region would wither away 
possibly to be incorporated anew within a larger migration 
region constituted by the former migration field and its 
focus)’ “Asa jcorollary,a migration. field with an-internal 
focus may foster the development of a migration region for 
in such a case the mechanism of the field would be working 
to complement the internal circulation vital to the suste- 
nance of a Agen region. 

The evidence for migration regions as operative 
elements in the population geography of Newfoundland is 
scanty, being limited to one set of data for a restricted 
period of time. Largely for this reason, migration regions 


were admitted only tentatively, and were perceived as 
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perhaps existing at different levels of strength. An 
important question invoked in the discussion of migration 
regions concerned the-stecy ee to which these phenomena were 
self-sustaining and "immutable", for if this were admitted, 
then migration regions would become more than arbitrary 
statistical constructs: they would in fact become crucial 
bases for socio-economic planning. 

It was remarked in the empirical analysis of Newfound- 
land's migration regionsthat, of the regions nominated, the 
South Coast was the most coherent and strongly integrated. 
The lowest levels of integration were found in the migration 
regions suggested for the North East Coast and the Avalon 
Peninsula. It would be tempting to attribute this contrast 
to the influence of the externally focussed Labrador 
Migration Field which occupied so much of the North East 
Coast and Avalon, but to do so would be overstating the 
evidence: in the period for which migration regions were 
studied in detail (1935-45) the Labrador Migration Field was 
relatively weakly developed and it can not be justifiably 
stated that Labrador movement was specifically the cause 
of the low levels of integration. 

That there were differences between the regions 
described however, and that the differences persisted is 
attested independently by Brox, and attributed by him to 
ecologic variations: 

"I will consider the islands in Bonavista Bay, 
where resettlement has begun, with the scattered 


outports on the South Coast, where it has not 
started yet. 
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The Bonavista Islands are closer than the 
South Coast settlements to St. John's, Grand 
Falls, and Gander, whether one measures the 
distance in miles or in travelling time. 
However, values are spread, modified, or 
maintained through human interaction and not 
by geographical distance. As far as I know, 
the inhabitants of the Bonavista Bay Islands 
were away from their settlements during long 
periods of the year, whereas the South Coast 
population hardly ever leave their communities. 
This difference can be explained with reference 
CoO secology; =the resource distribution is very 
different. 


The simple fact that the Bonavista men had to 

leave the islands to work would, of course, make 
them more likely to resettle, assuming that they 
wanted to spend as much time as possible with 

fhieir tamidives- cue Costs, and so on. The South 
Coast fishermen, on the other hand, were able to 

be self-employed at home. Moreover, since the 
islanders in Bonavista Bay came to interact with 
Mainland people, and given that values are modified 
ang Maintained by interaction, it is probable that 
their values would tend to become increasingly like 
those prevalent in the urban, hierarchically 
organized society. At the same time, the South 
Coast fishermen mainly interacted with each other, 
maintaining kinship and neighbourhood relations l 
and reinforcing traditional egalitarian values." 


Granted then that such differences existed, and persisted, 
between migration regions it remains true that if migration 
tPielasc, particularly those with an external focus, tend 

to grow through time, the net effect will be the weakening 
or elimination of the migration regions, thus vitiating 
their utility as development foci. The only way that 
migration regions could maintain their integrity against 


the poaching proclivities of a series of growing migration 


Brox, O., Newfoundland Fishermen in the Age of 
BR Sociology of Economic Dualism, St. John's, 
64, 
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fields would be if total migration, in terms of numbers, 
was growing through time: the Newfoundland evidence on 
Chtocecoolc 18 slender” but the available data does not 
Support the notion of a massive growth in mobility. The 
balance of probability, inferred from known developments 
in circulation patterns and facilities, is that Newfound- 


land's migration regions are shifting and widening, rel- 


atively weakened by the trespasses of the migration fields. 


Migration, Applied Geography, and Social Science 


The concepts discussed above may be nominated as 
three emerging organising concepts in the branch of popula- 
tion geography concerned with migration. In brief, it may 
be said that migration in Newfoundland and Labrador may 
be understood as embracing a relatively uncommon facet of 
the mobility transition. The concept of the migration 
field is useful in ordering, at an elementary level, some 
of our. knowledge about migration. The notion of the 
migration region is interesting but diminishes in potential 
Significance as the strength of the migration field rises. 

The question may reasonably be asked why it is 
necessary to weigh these concepts so thoroughly, to turn 
them-sas Lt were, on their heads 1h an attempt ’to: Sea now 


and why they reflect in true measure the phenomenon of 


14 the Only Statistics available are for net 
Migration out, at the district level, these shown no-pro- 
nounced increase over the long term. 
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migration in Newfoundland. The answer is relatively simple 
migration is crucially important at both public and private 
Levels. The scale and direction of migration is a sympton 
of the state of social and economic health of a place or 
a society. In an age when governments are becoming increas 
ingly solicitous of social and economic well-being, it is 
important that particular migrations should not be inter- 
preted through the prism of inappropriate theory or mis- 


applied concepts. In this sense the study of migration 
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may eaSily become, to use an unfashionable term, an exercise 


in applied geography. 

Zelinsky has wisely counselled against what he cal 
"the spurious precision of numbers". +>? eye Whit Galpyshey 0 shee GBS! 
inevitable that in the study of population and migration, 
numbers will provide a large portion cf the evidence, and 
statistical methods will inform the core of the analysis. 
This study provides no exception to that rule though often 
the statistical data are poor and the cases few. It is in 
the interpretation of the significance of numbers however 
that the researcher makes his main contribution. There is 
unfortunately great temptation on the part of the social 
scientist to make pronouncements for which his limited data 
and narrow research design are an unsure foundation. At 


these times, it is as well that the researcher sit back and 
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consider the admonition of Auden in his 'Hermetic Decalogue': 
et OUsShalLtEnOt sit 
With statisticians nor commit 
A social science"+ 
The urge to 'commit a social science' on the basis of incom- 
plete analysis is too infrequently avoided. 

The cultivation of academic detachment through the 
medium of statistics may have as a corollary the development 
of undeclared value judgments which affect radically the 
interpretation of rescaltch we. US plicit in esomegmigrat= 
ion research for example, that migration is 'good' for the 
migrants, and for the sending and receiving societies. [In 
even more research, migration is implicity seen as 'natural' 
Clessenevitcablic!.. some migration no’ doubt as good for all 
concerned; some migration is inevitable: it would be false 
to deduce however that all migration is inevitably good, 
and research conducted on this mistaken and unstated premise 
is bound to 'commit' an incomplete piece of social science. 
It is easy for example to suggest that because migration is 
rooted in economic deficiencies it is both good and inevitable 
for the people and societies concerned. Suggestions of this 
kind have been frequent in Newfoundland. They are however, 
if not incorrect, at least incomplete, and as such they are 
profoundly unhelpful. 

There is enough evidence from the long term empirical 


analysis in this study to suggest that widespread 


16, uden, W.H., "Under Which Lyre" in Nones, London, 
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out-migration resulting from economic deficiencies is not 
an inevitable process of straight-line devolution. Factors 
other than the purely economic enter into the reckoning: 
economic causation is only crucial if economic policy is 
seen aS a constant. This thesis has been most elegantly 
set out, in an appropriate geographic framework, by Brox: 
"I will argue that it has not been proven that 
a scattered population is necessarily an 
impediment to economic progress in terms of 
the general increase in living standards. On 
the other hand, there are certainly strategies 
for economic development which presuppose or 
imply concentration or urbanization of the 
population, strategies that are difficult to 
pursue if most of the population lives out- 
Side cities, while at the same time, having 
TUL political sLOontS. i CHOOSE, sDOWEVeY, a LO 
treat economic policy as a variable factor) 
which representative political institutions 


have control of, and the settlement pattern as 
eroqlvene Leactor.. 


Li woeseabLoOs ponte out, ithe political anstitutions 
are able to manipulate economic policy as a variable, then 
it follows that these policies can be deployed to slow out- 
migration if and when population losses are seen to be having 
a deleterious social impact. Fragments of evidence from the 
examination of past migrations suggest that from time to 
time such policies have been either purposely, or fortui- 
tiously, Gmplemented. “The political initiatives of 1959 


to create room in Labrador for Newfoundlanders affords one 
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such example; the development of rural industry in 1951-56 
(admittedly poorly conceived and executed) is another 
example which realised short-term improvements; on a larger 
scale, the political: 'lift'. afforded by Confederation with 
Canada in 1949 clearly brought benefits which diminished 
the need for migration. Given these altered premises, it 
is clear that findings suggesting that economic weaknesses 
cause rural out-migration serve little purpose, for it is 
apparent that in certain politico-economic syndromes, rural 
economic weakness itself is an integral part of an unbalanced 
system. 

A final point should be made on the utility of 
geography, and particularly population geography in this 
tvpe,OL social and economic analysis. “It will be clear 
from the foregoing remarks that any single social scientific 
persuasion is inadequate to analyse and explain all the 
processes comprehended by migration. It is claimed however 
that the examination of the spatial dimensions of migration 
Somat eleast as Userul cepoOlntsol, Gntry as most modes (Of 
analysis into this complex and difficult manifestation of 
social order. A particular contribution made by population 
geography is in the delineation of areas, fields and regions 
of greater or lesser uniformity and coherence: one applied 
value of this type of analysis lies in the counsel which 
may be offered when socio-economic policy; .wnich tends to 


be uniform for large areas, is being debated. In the wider 
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sphere, provided that the larger and essentially non-geo- 
graphic analyses are used to put the geographic facets in 
perspective, this form of study furnishes a positive con- 


tribution to scholarship and polity. 


Envoy 

The quotation from W.H. Auden's 'Hermetic Decalogue' 
is an appropriate cautionary note for inclusion in the sum- 
mary Of an essay in Newfoundland social science. Auden sees 
the world as comprising two classes of people: 


"the priggish pompous followers of Apollo who 
manage the world ... (these) reasonable, re- 
spectable, responsible Managers exhibit a com- 
placent secularism which prevents them and their 
subjects from being aware of religious issues; 
they believe in salvation through politics."18 


The followers of Hermes (amongst whom the poet counts him- 
self) are, on the other hand: 


leper seUnro ly einda vidual sticensia (bhey) 
are unpredictable, recalcitrant individuals 
for whom secularism can never satisfactorily 
aeCCun esWOnMMPLOVIde s..otbhe poer themetore 
advises the individual to remain non conform- 
ist, to refuse to bow down before the secular 
political god and, trusting in God and aware 
of the true ultimate issues, to take short 
views. "19 


At the conclusion of this study, I have come to suspect that 


Newfoundlanders are fundamentally Hermetic. But I admire 


er ee 


18 nears, Moks, Theyeoctry of _W H. Auden: the 
disenchanted island, New York, 1963, p. 187. 
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the followers of Hermes and attribute to their recalcitrance 


and unpredictability some of my difficulty in fitting them 
into Apollonian models of reality. I do not regret this 
difficulty, but do hope however that the problems of migra- 
tion will yield to a little Apollonian political salvation. 
Lest this literary allusion be thought inappro- 
priate, here is a similar sentiment written by a geographer 
faced with the same problem but in a different country: 


"I have tried to describe the environment in 

which I work as a geographer. How does this 
environment influence my views on geography as 

a science? The study of interactions, of 
gravitation and centrality, diffusion processes 
and other forms of spatial dynamics, leads us to 

a better understanding of the complexity of the 
observed environment. The model building and 

the statistical analysis which are imperative in 
studies of this kind may clarify the issues, 

help us in testing our hypotheses and formulating 
our theories. It strikes me, however, that spatial 
problems in a country like Norway, when studied 

by geographers, are often better explained through 
an analysis of residuals than by the degree of 
explanation which the model itself can give us. 
The relief intensity of the economic and social 
landscape is often as pronounced as the physical 
relief itself. Uniquenesses abound, spatial 
analysis must stay close to the observed empirical 
data. Inductions from observations mcre than 
deductions from a general theory seem to be the 
most rewarding way of studying this country of 
Margins ;eparrierseand distance frictions, of 
complex advance and retreat of settlement, of too 
much space and too few people." 20 


20 sansen, J.C., “Region Disparities in Norway with 


reference to marginality", paper presented to the Institute 
Peebrei ti sheGcograpners. sg LO 27a. 14 
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Appendix ri 


Description of Data Categories for the Multiple Regression 
of Chapter IV 


NETMIG - rate of net-migration per 1000 mean population 

POVERT - percentage of the population-months in each district 
spent on able-bodied relief (welfare) 

AVINMA - average income of male labour force in each district 
at beginning of each period 

AVINFM - average income of female labour force in each 
district at beginning of each period 

LAFOMA - percentage of male population in labour force in 
each district at beginning of each period 

LAFOFM —- percentage of female population in labour force 
in each district at beginning of each period 

MLFFIS - percentage of male labour force in each district 
engaged in catching and curing fish at the beginning 
of each period 

GP1524 - percentage of the total population in each district 
in age group 15-24 years at beginning of each period 

GP2534 - percentage of the total population in each district 
in age group 25-34 years at beginning of each period 

SIN15+ - percentage of the population in each district 
single and above the age of 14 years (éxcluding 
those widowed and divorced) at beginning of each 
period 

SIMARA - ratio of single males to single females in category 
SiNdotetreeaCh dserlce 

CWR21 - fertility levels derived from the child-woman ratio 
for each district 15-20 years previous to migration 
period being examined - in this case 1935-45 

MCBR - fertility levels derived from the mean crude birth 

2631 rate for each district 15-20 years previous to the 
migration period being examined - in these cases 

MCBR 1945-51 and 1961-66 
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CWR35 - fertility levels derived for each district from 

CWR45 the child-woman ratio for the beginning of each 

CWR61 period analysed - 1935-45, 1945-51 and 1961-66 
respectively 

TOULPOT — total populacilonspoventiald of ali wurban“growth 
centres on each district being examined at mean 
population of each centre for each period 

Note: the signs in Table 4.1 sometimes appear to contradict 


the hypotheses discussed in the text. This contrad- 
uoEA Ongms Mnvitact, 1 lisernyiand iaskacfunctiontofithe 
manner in which the dependent variable NETMIG is 
entered into the calculations: NETMIG is nearly al- 
wayS a minus quantity and appears (statistically) 
borbeataliing (ermtial0Ato =20)ewhen inifacteit 
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Appendix 2 


The Data Sources for Contemporary Labrador Migration 
There are unfortunately no published accounts from 
which data on the source areas of contemporary Labrador migra- 
tion may be obtained. To repair this deficiency, the personnel 
records of all the major agencies hiring workers for employment 
in Labrador were studied. Five major sources of this informa- 
tion were examined both in St. John's and in Labrador: the 
records of the Royal Canadian Air Force and United States 
Air Force Civilian Personnel Offices provided data on re- 
cruitment to the Goose Bay area; the Personnel Offices of the 
Iron Ore Company of Canada and Wabush Mines provided data 
for recruitment to Western Labrador. In addition the Canada 
Manpower offices in St. John's and Wabush provided data on 
thew ficating’ labour force {1.e. those not hired directly 
by any one of the major agencies) seeking work in Labrador. 
In all, approximately 10,000 names of workers who moved to 
Labrador were extracted from the various personnel records 
and subjected to analysis. 
These data, though both unique and valuable, do 
have severe limitations. Firstly, there are wide variations 
in the quality of the data culled from different sources. 
The most detailed records made available, those of the U.S.A.F. 
were unfortunately incomplete in time Sikes Thee. Cee. bea 
records on the other hand, were individually less detailed, 
touring fieldwork in 1967 and 1968 on U.S.A.F. re- 
cords, the only files available were those (Obs inaazviauals 
still employed; (ii) individuals previously hired who had left 


employment since 1964. Thus those hired and leaving before 
1964, and not rehired later, were not recorded. 
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but more complete in their time coverage, though even here 
gaps in the early records may be inferred (see Table 5.2). 
The mining company records were individually brief, but 
otherwise well balanced and complete. 

A second limitation is that the records relate al- 
mOnteentares ly (approximately 90%) to the hiring of a male 
labour force. This is not to say that female labour was not 
hired or was not needed in Labrador, but the inference must 
be made that it was derived largely from the 'floating' labour 
force and the dependents and quasi-dependents of the male labour 
force. By this same token, the data do not measure the total | 
weight of the population movement to Labrador. 

A third limitation, which is more fundamental, is 
that the records do not unambiguously measure migration in 
the strictest sense. Instead they more accurately measure 
mobility and interaction between the source areas and Lab- 
rador. Some of the workers, for example, might have moved 
to Labrador and, at the time of data collection, have been 
there five, ten or twenty years. Others might stay only 
months or even weeks. Others might return season by season 
over a period of years. 

This varied sequency of possibilities, perhaps un- 
usual to Western urban industrial economies in which pro- 
tracted periods of wage-labour are seen as a desirable norm, 
is not unusual in Newfoundland, where a system of occupa- 


tional pluralism is embraced: that is to say, the Newfoundland 
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labour force, for reasons of economic and ecologic necessity, 
has traditionally adapted to a large number of short term 
jobs, rather than to one or two permanent openings. 

The data limitations are, however, counterbalanced 
by certain virtues which derive from the peculiar location 


of Labrador. Access to Labrador has been, and still is, both 


difficult and expensive. Thus, at least in the earlier phases 
of development, relatively few workers 'floated' into Labrador 


looking for jobs. Workers were generally hired under contract 


at a limited number of departure points and their passages 
paid in and out. Travellers without work documents or bona 
Pie business were now allowed on the aircraft at the point 
of departure, or were turned back by police at the point of 
arrival. In this latter case, the airline was required to 
carry the traveller back as a non-paying passenger, and this 
in turn increased the airlines’ zeal to restrict travel to 
those with work contracts. In essence, Labrador, as a focus 
for population movement, functioned as a strictly bounded and 
limited system with controlled and largely measurable access. 
For these reasons, the company personnel records constitute 


a more than usually faithful account of labour mobility.> 


| 2 cae Brox, O., Maintenance of Economic Dualism in 
NewLoundland, St. John*s, 1972. 


3Most of this information was given in interviews 
Pere nh. olor Civilians Personne] Officer, R.C.A.P., 
Goose Bay from 1959-1967. 
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In light of the above limitations, the records 
were used to retrieve very simpie but broadly comparable 
data from the different sources. Names, community or area 
of origin, and date of movement were the principal data 
recorded. These data when analysed provided ample evidence 


of the source areas for the Labrador migrants. 
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Description of Data Categories for the Multiple Regression 
of Chapter VI 


LABMIG 


LAFOMA 


MLFFIS 


FLTEMP 


AVINMA 


MG1524 


MG25-34 


SIN15+ 


SIMARA 


HSPLUS 


CARDIS 


INFFLD 


LABFIS 


ratio between observed and expected movement to 
Labrador for each group of settlements in Labrador 
Migration Field making up Enumeration Areas (i.e. 
each statistical unit) 


percentage of male population in labour force in 
Sachmnt ceiie lou 


percentage of the male labour force in each unit 
engaged in fishing in 1961 


percentage of labour force employed 40 weeks or 
more during work year 1960-61 


average income of male labour force during work 
year 1960-61 


level and direction of migration of males\ in the 


age-group 15-24 years over period 1961-66 


level and direction of migration of males in the 


age-group 25-34 years over period 1961-66 


above 
and 


percentage of the male population single and 
the age of 14 years (excluding those widowed 
divorced) in 1961 


ratio of single males to single females above the 


age of 14 years (excluding those widowed and divorced) 


ene Ol 


percentage of male population who had attained the 
educational level of Grade 9 in 1961 


distance to St. John's from each unit 


strength of the Labrador information field al @ 
each unit - calculated as the mean strength of 
all settlements in the unit 


strength of traditional association with Labrador - 
calculated as the mean of the percentage of the 
population of each community going to the Labrador 
fishery in the years 1900, 1910 and 1920 
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Appendix 4 


Detind cOneGianWigratioOnet.elda., ‘migration region' and 
‘mobility transition’. 


A migration field is the area from which migrants are drawn 
to any one place. Commonly, the migration field will decline 
in intensity with distance from the focus or destination. 
With increasing distance from the focus, the field may cease 
to be continuous and become broken into a series of discrete 
islands, each marked by a transmission rate of migrants to 


the focus higher than surrounding areas. 


A migration region denotes an area in which total circulation 
within the region is more powerful than the total movement 


to ana from other areas (i.e. external movement). 


The mobility transition postulates a regularity in the evol- 
Petomoremobiiity (OL which migration 1s but @ipart) which 
is a function of both space and time. With the passage of 
time mobility (i.e. a spatial phenomenon) increases accord- 
iia COosa requiat pattern. This 12s seen to be, to a consid- 


erable degree, a function of the process of modernisation. 
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Appendix 5 


wie Wistricts’ of Newroundland 


Throughout most of this work, the areal units em- 
OrOvetmacemunOoseeOr GiStricts. 1.e.. political ‘districts at 
the colonial or provincial level. Until Confederation in 1949, 
all administrative decisions and all data collections (e.g. 
Censuses, Vital Statistics) were made on the basis of these 
political divisions which reflected, to a reasonable degree, 
the geographical realities of the colony. 

After Confederation most of the data collecting 
duties were assumed by the Federal Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The D.B.S. divided island-Newfoundland into nine Divisions for 
Census purposes, but these Divisions are too few and too 
coarse to be of much use in detailed geographical research. 
Therefore in this work, the pre-Confederation districts i.e. 
tne polteical districts are utilised as areal units down to 
1966 —" this imparts more accuracy and continuity to the anal- 
ysis. The data for these districts were aggregated from 
Census sub-divisions and Enumeration areas in post-Confederation 
Censuses. 

The districts have not remained unchanged in area 
Sinee they were founded in the 1830"s. In general, there has 
been a pattern of subdivision of formerly large, sparsely 
populated frontier districts as populations grew. The dist- 
ribution of the districts, and some indication of the 
'splitting' process, are indicated on the Endpiece and the 


accompanying notes. 
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Notes © ye 
i GREEN EAN WILLING 
1) Upper case - main electoral districts used BAY 
throughout 
2) Lower case - subdivisions of main districts HUMBER 
following 1921 - used where 
feasible Jae rors. 
3) French Shore - designation for White Bay, Se N 
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St.Barbe, Humber, St.George'‘s- 
Port au Port through most of 
bere Cee FORTUNE BAY-HERMITAGE 
4) Twillingate = up to and including 1921 census : 
. took in Twillingate, Green Bay, 
Grand Falls and Gander 
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Endpiece; Electoral Districts of Newfoundland as used 
in this study 
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